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= Tue MAN WHO LOVES NoT TREES, to look|in one of our grand and majestic forest 
at them, to lie under them, to climb up! trees, could ever destroy it, unnecessarily, 
them, (once more a schoolboy) would make | without a painful feeling, we should say, 
no bones of murdering Mrs. Jeffs. In what | akin at least to murder in the fourth degree. 
one imaginable attribute, that it ought to pose | Yet it must be confessed, that it is sur- 
sess, is a tree, pray, deficient? Light, shade, | prising, when, from the force of circumstan- 
shelter, coolness, freshness, music,—all the | ces, what the phrenologists call the princi- 
colors of the rainbow, dew and dreams drop- | | ple of destructiveness, gets excited, how sad- 
ping through their soft twilight, at eve and|ly men’s better feelings are warped and 
morn,—dropping direct, soft, sooth- | smothered. Thus, old soldiers sweep away 
ing, restorative from heaven. Without trees, | ranks of men with as little compunction as 
how, in the name of wonder, could we have | the mower swings his harmless scythe in a 
had houses, ships, bridges, easy chairs, or | 'meadow ; and settlers, pioneers, and squat- 
coffins, or almost any single one of the ne- | | ters, girdle and make a clearing, in a cen- 
cessaries, comforts, or conveniences of life ? 


sweet, 


tennial forest, perhaps one of the grandest 
Without trees, one man might have been| that ever God planted, with no more re- 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, but | morse than we have in brushing away dusty 
not another with a wooden ladle.” ‘cobwebs. We are not now about to declaim 

Every man, who has in his nature a spark | against war, as a member of the peace so- 


of sympathy with the good and beautiful 


off the figure of our fair planet. Every 
man’s better sentiments would involuntarily 
lead him to cherish, respect, and admire 


trees. 


rightly to understand the wonderful system } 


of life, order, and harmony, that is involved 
& 
50 


And no one who has sense enough | 


| ciety, or against planting colonies and ex- 
must involuntarily respond to this rhapsody 
of CuristopHer Nortu’s, in behalf of trees 
—the noblest and proudest drapery that sets 


'tending the human family, as would a dis- 
‘ciple of Dr. Malthus. These are probably 
‘both wise means of progress, in the hands 
of the Great Worker. 

| But it is properly our business to bring 
'men back to their better feelings, when the 
fever of destruction is over. If our ances- 
tors found it wise and necessary to cut down 
it 


vast forests, is all the more needful 












that their descendants should plant trees. 
We shall do our part, therefore, towards 
awakening again, that natural love of trees, 
which this long warfare against them—this 
continual laying the axe at their roots—so 
common in a new country, has, in so many 
places, well nigh extinguished. We ought 
not to cease, till every man feels it to be 


one of his moral duties to become a planter 


of trees; until every one feels, indeed, 
that, if it is the most patriotic thing that 
can be done to make the earth yield two 
blades of grass instead of one, it is far 
more so to cause trees to grow where no 
foliage has waved and fluttered before— 
trees, which are not only full of usefulness 
and beauty always, but to which old Time 
himself grants longer leases than he does 
to ourselves, so that he who plants them 
wisely, is more certain of receiving the 
thanks of posterity, than the most persuasive 
orator, or the most prolific writer of his day 
and generation. 

The especial theme of our lamentation 
touching trees, at the present moment, is 
the general neglect and inattention to their 
many charms, in country towns and villages. 
We say general, for our mind dwells with 
unfeigned delight upon exceptions—many 
beautiful towns and villages in New England, 
where the verdure of the loveliest elms waves 
like grand lines of giant and graceful plumes 
above the house tops, giving an air of rural 
beauty, that speaks louder for the good ha- 
bits of inhabitants, than the pleasant sound 
of an hundred church bells. We remember 
Northampton, Springfield, New Haven, 
Stockbridge, and others, whose long and 
pleasant avenues are refreshing and beauti- 
ful to look upon. We do not forget that 
large and sylvan park, with undulating sur- 
face, the Boston Common, or that really ad- 
mirable city arboretum of rare trees, Wash- 
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ington Square of Philadelphia.* Their 
groves are as beloved and sacred in our 
eyes, as those of the Deo-dar are to the de- 
vout Brahmins. 


But these are, we are sorry to be obliged 
to say, only the exceptions to the average 
condition of our country towns. As an off- 
set to them, how many towns, how many 
villages, could we name, where rude and 
uncouth streets bask in the summer heat, 
and revel in the noontide glare, with scarce- 
ly a leaf to shelter or break the painful mo- 
notony ? Towns and villages, where there 
is no lack of trade, no apparent want of 
means, where houses are yearly built, and 
children weekly born, but where you might 
imagine from their barrenness, that the soil 
had been cursed, and it refused to support 
the life of a single tree. 

What must be done in suchcases? There 
must be at least one right-feeling man in 
every such Sodom. Let him set vigorously 
at work, and if he cannot induce his neigh- 
bors to join him, he must not be disheart- 
ened—let him him plant and cherish care- 
fully a few trees, if only half adozen. They 
must be such as will grow vigorously, and 
like the native elm, soon make themselves 
felt and seen wherever they may be placed. 
In a very few years they will preach more 
eloquent orations than ‘ gray goose quills” 
can write. Their luxuriant leafy arms, 
swaying and waving to and fro, will make 
more convincing gestures than any member 
of congress or stump speaker, and if there 
is any love of nature dormant in the dusty 
hearts of the villagers, we prophecy that in 
a very short time there will be such a gen- 
eral yearning after green trees, that the 
whole place will become a bower of fresh- 
ness and verdure. 





* Which probably contains more well grown specimens of 
different species of forest trees, than any similar space of 
ground in America. 
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In some parts of Germany, the govern- 
ment makes it a duty for every landholder 
to plant trees in the highways, before his 
property ; and in a few towns that we have 
heard of, no young bachelor can take a wife 
till he has planted a tree. We have nota 
word to say against either of these regula- 
tions. But Americans, it must be confessed, 
do not like to be over-governed, or compel- 
ed into doing even beautiful things. We 
therefore recommend, as an example to all 
country towns, that most praise-worthy and 
successful mode of achieving this result, 
adopted by the citizens of Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

This, as we learn, is no less than an Or- 
namental Tree Soctety. An association, 
whose business and pleasure it is to turn dusty 
lanes and bald highways intoalleys and ave- 
nues of coolness and verdure. Making a 
‘‘wilderness blossom like the rose,’ is 
scarcely more of a rural miracle than may 
be wrought by this simple means. It is 


quite incredible how much spirit such a so- | 


ciety, composed at first, of a few really zeal- 
lous arboriculturists, may beget in a coun- 


try neighborhood. Some men there are, in 


| 
every such place, who are too much oc- 


cupied, with what they consider more im- 
portant matters, ever to plant a single tree, 
unsolicited. But these are readily acted upon 
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been stimulated into action by the zeal of 
the society. And last of all, as we have 
learned, there is here and there, an instance 
of some slovenly and dogged farmer, who 
positively refuses to take the trouble to 
plant a single twig by the road-side. Such 
an individual, the society commiserate, and 
beg him to let them plant the trees in front 
of his estate, at their own cost! 

In this way, little by little, the Ornament- 
al Tree Society accomplishes itsends. Ina 
few years it has the satisfaction of seeing 
its village the pride of the citizens—for 
even those who were the most tardy to 
catch the planting fever, are at last—such 
is the silent and irresistible influence of 
sylvan beauty—the loudest champions of 
green trees—and the delight of all travellers, 
who treasure it up in their hearts, as one 
does a picture drawn by poets, and colored 
by the light of some divine genius. 

We heartily commend, therefore, this 
plan of Social Planting Reform, to every 
desolate, leafless, and repulsive town and 
village in the country. There can scarcely 
be one, where there are not three persons of 
taste and spirit enough to organize such a 
society ; and once fairly in operation, its 
members will never cease to congratulate 
themselves on the beauty and comfort they 
have produced. Every tree which they 


by a society, who work for ‘‘ the public| plant, and which grows up in after years 


good,” and who move an individual of this 
kind, much as a town meeting moves him, 
by the greater weight of numbers. 





} 


into a giant trunk and grand canopy of foli- 
age, will be a better monument (though it 


Others | may bear no lying inscription) than many an 


there are, who can only be led into tasteful | unmeaning obelisk of marble or granite. 


improvement, by the principle of imztation, 


Let us add a few words respecting the 


and who consequently will not begin to | best trees for adorning the streets of rural 


plant trees, till it is the fashion to do so. | towns and villages. 


With the great num- 


And again, others who grudge the trifling | ber and variety of fine trees which flour- 
cost of putting out a shade tree, but who will | ish in this country, there is abundant rea- 
be shamed into it, by the example of every | son for asking, ‘‘ where shall we choose ?” 


neighbor around them—neighbors who have | And although we must not allow ourselves 
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space at this moment, to dwell upon the|a foreign tree, we should probably only suc- 
subject in detail, we may venture two or| ceed in getting poor and meagre specimens. 


three hints about it. 

Nothing appears to be so captivating to 
the mass of human beings, as novelty. And 
there is a fashion in trees, which sometimes 
has a sway no less rigorous than that of a 
Parisian modiste. Hence, while we have 
the finest indigenous, ornamental trees in 
the world, growing in our native forests, it 
is not an unusual thing to see them blindly 
overlooked for foreign species, that have 
not half the real charms, and not a tenth 
part of the adaptation to our soil and cli- 
mate. 

Thirty years ago, there was a general 
Lombardy poplar epidemic. ‘This tall and 
formal tree, striking and admirable enough, 
if very sparingly introduced in landscape 
planting, is, of all others, most abominable, 
in its serried stiffness and monotony, when 
planted in avenues, or straight lines. Yet 
nine-tenths of all the ornamental planting 
of that period, was made up of this now 
decrepid and condemned tree. 

So too, we recall one or two of our villa- 
ges, where the soil would have produced 
any of our finest forest trees, yet where the 
only trees thought worthy of attention by 
the inhabitants, are the Ailanthus and the 
Paper Mulberry. 

The principle which would govern us, if 
we were planting the streets of rural towns, 
is this: Select the finest indigenous tree or 
trees; such as the soil and climate of the 
place will bring to the highest perfection. 
Thus, if it were a neighborhood where the 
Elm flourished peculiarly well, or the Maple, 
or the Beech, we would directly adopt the 
tree indicated. We would then, in time, 
succeed in producing the finest possible spe- 
cimens of the species selected: while, if we 
adopted, for the sake of fashion or novelty, 





It is because this principle has been, per- 
haps accidentally, pursued, that the villages 
of New-England are so celebrated for their 
sylvan charms. The Elm is, we think, no 
where seen in more majesty, greater luxuri- 
ance, or richer beauty, than in the valley 
of the Connecticut; and it is because the 
soil is so truly congenial to it, that the elm- 
adorned streets of the villages there, elicit 
so much admiration. They are not only 
well planted with trees—but with a kind of 
tree which attains its greatest perfection 
there. Who can forget the fine lines of the 
Sugar Maple, in Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts? They are in our eyes the rural 
glory of the place. The soil there is their 
own, and they have attained a beautiful sym- 
metry and development. Yet if, instead 
of maples, poplars or willows had been 
planted, how marked would have been the 
difference of effect. 

There are no grander or more superb 
trees, than our American Oaks. Those who 
know them only as they grow in the midst, 
or on the skirts of a thick forest, have no 
proper notion of their dignity and beauty, 
when planted and grown in an avenue, or 
where they have full space to develop. Now, 
there are many districts where the native 
luxuriance of the oak woods, points out the 
perfect adaptation of the soil for this tree. 
If we mistake not, such is the case where 
that charming rural town in this state, Can- 
andaigua, stands. Yet, we confess we were 
not a little pained, in walking through the 
streets of Canandaigua, the past season, to 
find them mainly lined with that compara- 


tively meagre tree, the Locust. How much 


finer and more imposing, for the long prin- 
cipal street of Canandaigua, would ‘be an 
avenue of our finest and hardiest native 
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oaks—rich in foliage and grand in every 
part of their trunks and branches.* 

Though we think our native weeping 
Elm, our Sugar Maple, and two or three of 
our Oaks, the finest of street trees for coun- 
try villages, yet there are a great many 
others which may be adopted, when the soil 
is their own, with the happiest effect. What 
could well be more beautiful, for example, 
for a village with a deep mellow soil, than 
a long avenue of that tall and most elegant 
tree the Tulip-tree or Whitewood? Fora 
village in a mountainous district, like New- 
Lebanon, in this State, we would perhaps 
choose the White Pine, which would pro- 
duce a grand and striking effect. In Ohio, 
the Cucumber-tree would make one of the 
noblest and most admirable avenues, and at 
the south what could be conceived more 
captivating than a village whose streets 
were lined with rows of the Magnolia gran- 
diflora?- We know how little common minds 
appreciate these natural treasures; how much 
the less because they are common in the 
woods about them. Still, such are the trees 


The variety of trees for cit? ©*\ensely 
crowded cities—is but small ll ast this, 
chiefly, because the warm brick S°M€ &-re 
such hiding places and nurseries fo" °F ‘ 
that many fine trees—fine for the ne pure 
and for rural towns—become a’ °T@8°; 
pests in the cities. Thus, in Philadelphia, 
we have seen, with regret, whole rows of the 
European Linden cut down within the last 
ten years, because this tree, in cities, is so 
infested with odious worms that it often be- 
comes unendurable. On this account that 
foreign tree, the Ailanthus, the strong scent- 
ed foliage of which no insect will attack, is 
every day becoming a greater metropolitan 
fatorite. The Maples are among the thrifti- 
est and most acceptable trees for large cities, 
and no one of them is more vigorous, clean- 
er, hardier, or more graceful than the Silver 
Maple, (Acer eriocarpum.) 

We must defer any further remarks for 
the present; but we must add, in conclu- 
sion, that the planting season is at hand. 
| Let every man, whose soul is not a desert, 
| plant trees; and that not alone for himself 


which should be planted; for fine forest | —within the bounds of his own demesne, 
trees are fast disappearing, and planted | but in the streets, and along the rural high- 
trees,grown in a soil fullycongenial to them, | ways of his neighborhood. Thus he will 
will, as we have already said, assume a|not only lend grace and beauty to the 
character of beauty and grandeur that will| neighborhood and county in which he 
arrest the attention and elicit the admira-|iives, but earn, honestly, and well, the 
tion of every traveller. thanks of his fellow men. 
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Ir seems a matter of amazement that so,horticultural and agricultural interest are 
much apathy should exist in regard to the | exciting such marked attention, and when 
Vine culture, when other objects of both, we have thousands of acres of idle lands 





* The Oak is easily transplanted from the nurseries—though | that might be most lucratively devoted to the 
not from the woods, unless in the latter case, it has been production of an article for which we are 


prepared a year beforehand, by shortening the roots and ; j oan 
ecnenieen. paying an annual tribute of millions to for- 
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eign nat thisless favorably situated than 
oursel:t in dhe God of nature placed no 
edree hintzies of the Grape in Europe, and 

Nothinies of the Persian species, (Vitis 
the ma) when first introduced to France, 
there iscarcely sustain the winters of her 
Mediterranean shores. Gradually, however, 
the Vine has become acclimated through- 
out that country, and we now see flourish- 
ing vineyards every where on the shores of 
the Rhine, and even extending much far- 
ther to the north. All the numerous varie- 
ties of the Grape, which comprise the diver- 
sified vineyards of Europe and Asia, are the 
seminal productions of a single original 
species, which was the only one nature be- 
stowed on the Eastern hemisphere. 
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the crop diminutive, when contrasted with 
the product, which a more congenial climate 
would afford. But an active movement has 
recently taken place, both in France and 
Germany, to counteract this evil, by the in- 
troduction of the hardy varieties of the 
Grape from America, and by producing 
seminal hybrids of a similar robust char- 
acter. We already see the Isabella, Alex- 
ander, and Catawba Grapes, announced in 
their publications, as estimable varieties, 
and as imparting to their wines “un gout 
eatin ;” and we find enumerated in 
| their nursery catalogues, fourteen varieties 
of American Grapes. 
Three years ago, the Margrave of Baden 





| formed a vineyard composed of above twen- 


Turning to our country, we find that our | ty varieties of American Grapes, which he 


bounteous Benefactor planted on our soil 
siz edible species of the grape, with hundreds 
of native varieties, scattered through our 
forests from Maine to'Texas. 
varieties are highly estimable as table fruit, 
and all are susceptible of making wine, and 
with the exception of some few varieties of 
the Fox Grape, all are well adapted for that 
purpose, and the different varieties of the 
Vitis estivalis, and of the Scuppernong ( Vitis 
vulpina) are pre-eminently so. Itis also a 
remarkable fact that 2000 gallons of wine 
per acre have been produced in various sec- 
tions of our country, when one-third of that 
quantity would be deemed an enormous 
yield in Europe. The cause is obvious, 
and is plainly attributable to the intensity 
of the summer’s heat throughout our land. 
In France, and the more northern parts of 
Europe, the Grape vine is cultivated as a 
small shrub, this peculiar mode of culture 
being rendered necessary to counteract the 
inappropriateness of climate to an exotic 
brought from a much warmer climate ; and 
the necessary adoption of this course renders 








| obtained from our nurseries, and recently, 


Mr. Vibert, an eminent writer on the Vine 
Culture, has translated and re-published at 


Many of these | Paris, the “‘ Treatise on the Vine,” written 


by myself in 1830. The vigor of this new 
race of the Vine, is commented upon with 
astonishment by their writers, and they no 
longer deem it a fable, that some American 
vines spread over a quarter of an acre in 
Carolina, and that they may be extended 
equally in other localities. 

Here, partaking, as it were, of the general 
character of our country, the Vine extends 
its tendrils far and wide, impatient of re- 
straint ; whilst nurtured and warmed by the 
richness of our soil and the glowing rays of 
a bright and unimpeded sunshine, it presents 
to the mind in its wide expansion and ample 
development, another emblem of the ge- 
nius of our country. It has been remarked 
by highly intelligent observers, that the 
growth of trees in North America when 
contrasted with Europe is as5to 3; but this 
is intended to apply to the natural produc- 
tions of both continents, and it may be ap- 
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plied with far greater force to such exotics ) arguments and decision ; it is an established 
as have been introduced there from warmer | fact, that man throughout all ages and 
and more congenial climes, as is the case | among all nations, has sought out some bev- 
with the Persian Grape. erage to repair bodily exhaustion, or to 
Where stand my countrymen? Why, | cheer the mind by exhiliration. The pure 
let me ask, should their industry be latent | juice of the Grape is an innocent beverage, 
in this one pursuit of the Vine culture, | grateful to our senses and nourishing to the 
whilst the prairies are becoming surcharged | system, and if its use in its natural state 
with grain, the cotton fields annually ex-| would not be beneficial, it is scarcely ra- 
tending their area, and the bosom of the | tional to suppose that the Deity would have 
earth torn asunder to unveil her mineral | scattered vines so profusely throughout our 
riches ? country, and imparted to it the susceptibility 
True independence consists in the pro-| of adaptation throughout such wide-spread 
duction from our own soil, of every article | regions. 
necessary for the sustenance and comfort of | That man has abused and perverted its 
man. Why then should we pay tribute for | use, is no argument against the article in 
that which our country is SO pre-eminently its pure and natural state, for what gift 
calculated to afford us, and which has been | of Providence is there that has not been 
marked out by the Deity as one of her nat-| more or less abused ? 
ural productions? We already witness the | It is sufficient for my purpose to point to 
success of numerous vineyards in Virginia, | |every country where wine is produced in 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, | abundance, as the abodes of temperance, 
and the successful efforts of Nicnotas Lone- | and where intoxication is comparatively un- 
wortH of Cincinnati, a man entitled to the | known; and then to point to the non- pro- 
highest honors, in the establishment of ex- | ducing countries as those where intemper- 
tensive vineyards in that vicinity, which | ance is the appalling curse of the land. In 
already comprise 200 acres. Every where | Italy, France, Spain, Greece, and Turkey, 
around us we see the native varieties of the | | where cheap wines abound, intemperance 
Grape flourishing without care, and yielding | js a parasite that finds naught to cherish its 
abundant crops, and there is ‘an absolute | | direful expansion. But in England, Scot- 
certainty of profitable results from the cir- | land, Ireland, Germany, the British Amer- 
cumstances to which I have referred, and | | ican Provinces, and in our own country, in- 
from the immense demand which already | | temperance stalks abroad in full noonday 
exists, and which would be enhanced by the | power, and it appears by recent expositions in 
purer and cheaper product of our own soil. | regard to the populous cities of England, that 
Last, but not least, is the consideration of | all branches of society, and even the digni- 
influence the vine culture would have on | taries of the church, are tainted and pollu- 
society. Many persons may oppose it from | ted by the curse of alcohol. So exempt is 
a supposition that it would generate or in-| Italy, with its almost universally vine-clad 
crease intemperance, when the very reverse | hills and vales, from the use of alcohol, that 
must necessarily be the result. ‘it is nct long since a challenge was pub- 
To come to the rationale on this point, | | lished, defying any one to say that he ever 
and to the exercise of common sense in our | saw a drunken man in that country. Much 
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Tuts mode of multiplying scarce trees and 
plan‘s, does not appear to be practiced by 
our horticulturists as generally as it ad- 
vantageously may be; either from a want 
of knowledge of the mode of operation, or 
of the many trees, shrubs, plants, &c., that 
can successfully be propagated in this man- 
ner, when other means are difficult, and 
often impracticable. 

The manner in which cuttings of the 
roots should be prepared, is to cut a piece 
of root horizontally in lengths of from one 
to five or six inches, in proportion to the 
size of the root and kind of plant to be pro- 
pagated ; thus in preparing cuttings of roots 
of the Chinese Ailanthus, (Ag/andulosa,) or 
the paper mulberry, (Broussonetia papyri- 
fera,) the plants most commonly propagated 
in this way, it would be necessary to cut 
the pieces from three to five or szx inches 
long; while pieces of an inch long, are suffi- 
cient of such green-house plants as Pelargo- 
niums, Acacias, or that beautiful little plant, 
Bouvardia triphylla of the old catalogues, 
all of which increase freely when propaga- 
ted in this manner, and the latter of which 
is difficult of propagation by any other 
means. 

Among the numerous trees, shrubs, and 
plants, which may easily and successfully be 
propagated in this way, may be enumerated 
most of the species and varieties of the follow- 
























PROPAGATION OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 


has already been done to eradicate this evil 
from our own country, but a perfectly tri- 
umphant result can never be attained, until 
vineyards become widely extended through- 
out our land, nor by any other means than 
superseding the use of alcohol by the gen- 


On Propagating Trees and Shrubs, by Pieces of the Roots. 


BY ANDREW SAUL, HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 






eral substitute of pure and unadulterated 
wines, which are weaker than cider, and 
impart a moderate degree of exhiliration 
to the weary, without producing intoxica- 
ting effects. 

Flushing, Jan. 1947. 









ing genera, viz,’ hardy trees and shrubs, that 
new and yet rare tree, Paulownia imperia- 
lis, as well as Ailanthus, Catalpa, Brous- 
sonetia, Maclura, Gymnocladus, Kelreuteria, 
Paliurus, Populus, Rhus, Acacia (the half- 
hardy varieties, such as judibrissin,) Eleag- 
nus, Hippophe, Halesia, Laurus, (Sassafras 
and Benzoin,) Cydonia, Bignonia, &c. &c. 
Hardy herbaceous plants, Acanthus, Anchusa, 
and many others of the Boraginee ; most 
of the fleshy rooted species of Campanula, 
such as pyramidalis ; also Papaver, Gail- 
lardia, “Geum, &c., &c. Hot-house, and 
green-house plants, and many of the spe- 
cies of Acacia, especially pubescens, decip- 
zens verticillata, and others of similar hab- 
its ; Bouvardia, Convolvulus, Ipomea, Pelar- 
gonium, Geranium, Erodium, Dazs cotinifo- 
lia, Nandina domestica, &c., &c., together 
with many others of the same natural orders, 
and of similar structure and habits of other 
natural orders. 

In the above list there are some plants of 
easy propagation by cuttings of the branches, 
or seeds when they can be obtained, but 
they are mentioned here as a hint to those 
who perhaps may not know that they can 
be increased in this manner, and under 
some circumstances, may beso to advantage. 
Thus, if a new Pelargonium is originated, 
and it is of importance it should be increased 
as speedily as possible for dissemination 5 
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the branches of a medium sized plant, if 
cut up into the smallest pieces for cuttings, 
will afford but a moderate stock ; but when, 
in addition to this, it is turned out of the 
pot, and the earth carefully shook out from 
among the roots, and the greater portion of 
those cut into pieces of an inch long, each 
of which will make a plant, those will add 
materially to the stock in the same time; 
while the plant may be re-potted, and will 
soon recover again, and make new roots and 
branches. 

The best season to prepare roots for pro- 
pagation in this way, is the spring, for all 
hardy plants, and spring and early summer 
for pot plants. The best moment, is that 
when a plant manifests the first disposition 


of being excited into growth. Roots, pre- | 


pared as above directed, of the more hardy 
and vigorous growing kinds of trees and 
shrubs, may be planted out in rows in the 
open ground. The soil being made mellow 
and deep, the roots should be planted so as 
to leave the upper end of the cutting just 
level with the surface of the ground. Ifthe 
root cuttings are planted in rows running 
east and west, they may be shaded with ad- 
vantage, for a few weeks at first, by a board 
set up on the south side of therow. This 
will usually ensure the growth of all roots, 
cuttings of the hardier trees and shrubs. 
Those not so easily excited into growth in the 
above way, had better be planted under 
frames or hand glasses in the open ground, 
and kept close until they begin to grow, 
when they should have air occasionally, as 
the weather may permit, gradually increas- 


ing it, until finally the light or sash can be 
dispensed with; the more tender kinds of 
shrubs and plants should be planted in frames 
or hand-glasses, on hot-beds, either planted in 
the earth placed directly on the hot-bed, or in 
boxes, or shallow flower pots placed on the 
hot-bed in the frame, to be attended to as 
regards air, &c., as above; cuttings of the 
roots of hot-house and green-house plants, 
should always be planted in pots, the top or 
upper end of the root even with the surface 
of the earth as before, and should be kept 
in the hot-bed, hot-house, green-house, or 
propagating house, as may be most conven- 
ient, and shall appear most congenial to the 


kind of plant to be thus increased. 


A. Saut. 
Newburgh, January, 1847. 


eereve 


{The above brief hints on a mode of pro- 
pagating trees and plants which is but little 
practiced in the United States, will no doubt 
be acceptable to some of our amateurs, or 
to young gardeners who have not yet mas- 
tered the important details of propagation. 
Some shrubsand trees seldom bear sceds,and 
emit roots very slowly by layers, and hence 
are not half so general in our ornamental 
plantations as they deserve tobe. We may 
point to that bright and pretty shrub, the 
Japan Quince, (Cydonia japonica,) as a case 
in point. We have seen one gardener la- 
bor for years to raise a dozen new plants of 
this shrub, by the ordinary method of layers; 
while another, from bits of the roots taken 
off the parent plant without injury toit, has 
propagated an hundred, in a single season. 
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BY J. W. KNEVELS, FI 





Dear Sir—I have translated and condensed 
from that beautiful and somewhat scarce 
quarto volume, the ‘‘ Histoire des Orangers,”’ 
by Risso and PoireEav, an account of one of 
the rarest and most remarkable of the many 
varieties of the genus Citrus, described and 
illustrated in that work. It is a variety so 
anomalous and so little known in collections 
in this country, that perhaps the account 
may interest some of your numerous read- 


THE BIZARRE ORANGE. 


THE BIZARRE ORANGE—A VEGETABLE PARADOX. 








SHKILL LANDING, N. Y. 


off as the result of their own’wonderful art ; 
but finally Peter Nalo, a Florentine physi- 
cian, succeeded in tracing this Proteus of 
trees to its true source. According to him, 
_it sprung originally from seed in the nursery 
of a gardener at Florence, and having 
missed in the inoculation it wasaccidentally 
overlooked and not regrafted ; having shot 
| out branches from the wild stock, he was 





ers. Yours, J. W. K, 
Fishkill Landing, Jan. 8, 1847. 





Fig. 95. The Bizarre Orange. 
The Bizarre Orange. 
Bigaradier Bizarrerie. 
Citrus Bigaradia Bizaria. 
Melangolo Bizaria, §c., §c., §c. 


This is perhaps the most singular and | 
curious tree in the whole vegetable king- 


Risso et Poireav. 


Its origin was for a long time held | 
in a state of mysterious uncertainty by the 
pretensions of quacks who wished to pass it 


dom. 








surprised to see it bearing such extraordina- 
ry fruit and was willing to have it believed 
that it was produced by his own ingenuity. 

The Orange termed bizarre, or 
fantastical, presents in one and 
the same individual, sections en- 
tirely homogeneous and pure, of 
three or four entirely distinct spe- 
cies. In this tree, are often seen 
branches covered with the leaves, 
the flowers, and the fruit of the 
Citron, suddenly changing, produ- 
cing those of the bitter Orange. 
Frequently a fruit is found Citron 
on one side, and sweet Orange or 
Bigarade on the other; some are 
even found divided into four sec- 
tions, Citron and Orange, alter- 
nately. 


In the History of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, of Paris, 
(Anno 1712, page 5,) we are told 
that M. Chevalier reports having seen in 
the garden of St. Martin de Pontoise, 
fruits composed of the Orange, Citron and 
Lime. 


Volcamer, in his “‘ Hesperides de Nurem- 


berg,”’ has given four plates, representing 
/as many different variations of the Bizarre 
| Orange. 


Imbued with the prejudices of 
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his time, this author confesses great admi- | Thus, from the same stock, we may 
ration at the skill, by which man has been | gather sweet Oranges, Bigarades, (i. e. bit- 
able to obtain such curious results from | | ter Qranges,) coronetted or plain, Citron, 
grafting. | Limes, and all these sorts, intermingled in 

La Pipe, gardener to the Duke of Orleans, | the same fruit. Sometimes the Citron only 
Regent of France, during the minority of affects the external portion, but at others, it 
Louis XV, had made a numerous collection | penetrates to the axis of the fruit; fruit 
of this family, among which were seen Bi-| have even been seen with four portions, 
zarres of two, three, four and five intermix- | Bigarade and fine Citron, disposed cross- 
tures, one variety of which had variegated | wise. Finally, the same tree, after having 
foliage. This tree flowers every second | borne mixed fruit, ceases to bear any but 
year ; sometimes all the flowers are white, | plain. From all this, it would appear that 
producing Bigarades and sweet Oranges; | | in this vegetable, the elements of three or 
more frequently, the flowers are large, and | four distinct species circulate within the 
ofa dull white, the fruit of which are mixed ; | same bark without intermingling, and force 
finally, it sometimes puts forth flowers, ting- | | their way through whenever they can, for 
ed externally with red, and becoming true | ‘they do not show themselves at regularly 
Citrons. | determined distances or periods. 


Notes on the Market Gardening of New Jersey. 


BY H. W. S. CLEVELAND, BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Tue species of culture to which the land in ; phia, to be the most profitable use to which 
any section of country is subjected, must | their lands can be applied ; yet one who has 
depend not only upon the nature of the soil, | not witnessed it, can hardly realise the vast 
but upon convenience of access to markets, | amount of such produce, which is daily de- 
and the nature of the markets themselves. | spatched, by cars, steamboats, and sloops, 
Thus it is obvious, that the culture of} during the market season ; and to one ac- 
fruit and vegetables can only be carried on | customed to see only small patches devoted 
advantageously, on a large scale, either in 'to such crops, to be tended at odd times, 
the immediate vicinity of a large city, or in| between the more important farm labors, it 
such places as are brought near, by means _ is a matter of curiosity to see large farms 
of steam communication ; while on the other | entirely devoted to their culture. Such 
hand, where such convenience exists, those | farms are to be seen here, resembling, du- 
crops must be the most profitable which can | ring the season of cultivation, vast gardens, 
be grown, provided the soil is such as to| rather than farms. Single fields of straw- 
admit of their culture. _berries or melons may be seen, containing 

Bearing these facts in mind, a glance at ten or twelve acres, and peas, beans, cucum- 
the map will suffice to show that the farm-| bers, sweet potatoes—in short, every de- 
ers of this section of New Jersey, must find | scription of vegetables is cultivated on a 
the raising of fruits and vegetables for the ‘scale truly astonishing. The sandy loam 
great markets of New-York and Philadel-| which constitutes our soil, not only facili- 
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tates such culture by the ease with which 
it is worked, but is extremely favorable to 
the early ripening of all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, enabling us to send our produce to 
market ten days earlier than our neighbors, 
on the opposite side of the Delaware river, 
who do not therefore, attempt to compete 
with us, but devote their farms to grain and 
grazing. 

The first labor of the season on a “ truck 
farm’’—every species of kitchen garden pro- 
duce being known here under the general 
name of “ truck’”—1is the making of hot- 
beds, which is done about the middle of 
February, and in which are planted toma- 
toes, egg plants and cabbages, and at a 
later season, sweet potatoes and peppers. 
Peas are planted as soon as the ground can 
be plowed, which is generally the last of 
February, or first of March, and green peas 
are picked at the end of May, at which 
time strawberries also are ripe. Tomato 
plants are set out in the field about May 
10th. The soil must be sandy, and is pre- 
pared by plowing and striking out in cross 
furrows, three feet apart, at each crossing 
of which, a shovel fuli of stable manure is 
thrown, and a hill raised over it, in which 
the plant is set. Ripe tomatoes are picked 
early in July. The first truck sent to mar- 
ket is asparagus, of which there are fields 
in this vicinity containing twenty acres, the 
cutting of which, employs many hands, and 
was described to me by a laborer, as “ the 
back-achingest work he knowed of.” The 
cutting commences about the 10th of April, 
and is done with a long knife made with a 
shoulder in the blade close to the handle, 
with which the stem is cut five or six inches 
under ground. And here let me notice an 
article on the culture of asparagus, in the 
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confess. He complains of the practice of 
most marketmen, of cutting asparagus when 
it is one or two inches high,— when they 
have “two inches of what grows above 
ground, and four or six of what grows be- 
low’’—which he adds is “as tough as a 
stick.” This is perfectly true, and if the 
stem is allowed to get two inches above 
ground before it is cut, it is certainly better, 
as he says, to wait till it is five or six inches 
high, and then cut it even with the ground. 
But it is also true, that the part which is 
under ground is tender and delicious, up to 
the moment that it appears above the ground, 
in accordance with the theory which go- 
verns all plants, that no woody fibre can 
form in the stem till the first rudiment of a 
leaf is formed and begins to perform its 
functions.* Now the asparagus being a 
plant of very rapid growth, would very soon 
form too heavy a top for the tender stem 
under ground to support, were it not that 
nature has enabled it to form woody fibre 
with proportionate rapidity, from the mo- 
ment its head appears above ground,—pre- 
vious to which there existed no necessity 
for it. If therefore it is cut, as is the prac- 
tice here, the moment it shows itself,—the 
white stem,—which by the time it is two 
inches high is hard and tough, will be found 
| perfectly tender and delicious. 
turn from this digression. Early potatoes 
are planted about the middle of March, and 
a prevailing opinion, amounting in some 
| minds to a superstition, has fixed upon St. 
Patrick’s day (17th March,) as the lucky 
time to commit that seed to the ground. 
Potatoes are invariably planted in drills and 
manured with stable manure or marl, which 
is abundant, and preferred by many to any 
other manure. It is obtained from the pits 


But to re- 


first number of the Horticulturist, by ‘“ T.| at twenty-five cents per wagon load, or de- 
B. of New-York ;’—formidable initials to | livered in Burlington from sloops, at seven- 


differ from on the subject of gardening, 1| 








* Vide Lindley’s Horticulture—page 22. 
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ty-five cents per ton. It contains a very 
small proportion of lime, but owes its fer- 
tilizing property to the potash of which, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Professor Rogers, 
it contains from nine to thirteen per cent. 
Green corn is cut by the middle of July, 
and early peaches are in perfection at the 
end of that month, though they are gather- 
ed prematurely ripe from old trees as early 
as the 20th. Such are fit only for cooking, 
but often bring a higher price than the very 
best after they become plenty. 

Philadelphia is of course our principal 
market, but for the earliest produce, a high- 
er price is obtained from the agents of New 
York marketmen, who drive a brisk busi- 
ness every day at the railroad station in 
Burlington, which thus becomes a market 
to which the farmers bring their first peas, 
tomatoes, corn, &c., with which New-York 
is supplied a week or ten days before the 
same produce comes in from Long Island 
and other places in the immediate vicinity, 
after which it is no longer an object to send 
from here. A train of market cars leaves 
here every evening during the season for 
Amboy, where its freight is put on board a 
steamboat and taken to New-York to be 
exposed for sale at daylight next morning. 
During the peach season, cars constructed 
expressly for carrying that fruit, open at the 


ning, for the same place, and sloops ply 
constantly from various landings, suited to 
the convenience of the neighboring fariners. 
These reach Philadelphia in an hour and a 
half, and their freights are for the most part, 
sold on the wharves to hucksters, who retail 
them in all parts of the city. Some far- 
mers accompany their produce and dispose 
of it themselves ; others send it to agents in 
the city, or entrust it to men who go down 
daily in the boats and make a business of 
selling truck on commission,—a business 
requiring much experience, skill and preci- 
sion, in disposing of the various lots to the 
best advantage, keeping the separate ac- 
counts forthe different owners, and having 
a careful lookout for the baskets,—the theft 
of which, among marketmen, seems to re- 
flect no more upon a man’s character for 
honesty, than cheating in a horse trade. 
The basket holds,—-or ought to hold,—three 
pecks, and is the measure by which almost 
every species of truck is sold. 

Prices of course vary according to the 
season and the quality of the articles. I 
have known five dollars paid for a basket of 
tomatoes,—the first of the season,—and 
three weeks later, have seen the same quan- 
tity sold at 12} cents. In fact, it is only the 
earliest produce which pays; and I have 
seen cart loads of the most delicious nutmeg 


sides and provided with spring shelves on | melons, given to hogs, when a purchaser 
which the baskets are placed, are attached | could not be found at 12} cents per bushel. 


to this train. Fruit may also be sent for | 


Watermelons are sold by the hundred, 


Boston by the morning train, which arrives| and range from $3 to $20 per hundred. 
at New-York in time for the evening boats | Strawberries are picked by women and chil- 
down the Sound, so that it reaches Boston | dren in little square boxes, holding a pint 
in twenty-four hours from the time of leav-| each. A cent a box is paid for picking, 


ing here. 


| and the fruit sells at three to six cents per 


A market train for Philadelphia leaves | box. 


Burlington every morning and evening, be- 
sides which, two steamboats leave our 
wharf every morning, and one every eve- 


As yet there has been comparatively little 
attention paid to the cultivation—and none 
whatever to the forcing—of choice fruits, 
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owing probably to the fact, that the men 
engaged in the business, are, for the most 
part, of a class who are unwilling to engage 
in any employment which does not promise 
a speedy return for the investmert. Peach 
trees, however, grow so rapidly, and with 
so little care, that large orchards are planted 
annually ; and the ground being kept in cul- 
tivation, in three years a large crop of fine 
fruit is gathered, after which, the trees de- 
cline, and a second crop, for the most part, 
finishes them ; it being considered cheaper 
to plant new trees annually, so as to havea 
constant succession of young trees, than to 
attempt to preserve or renovate the old ones. 
Enough has been done by individuals, how- 
ever, to prove the fitness of our soil for the 
culture of every species of choice fruit. 
The plum, and other smooth skinned 
fruits, it is true, are liable to the attacks of 
the curculio, which finds a safe harbor in 
our sandy soil, but wherever his attacks are 
guarded against, the finest fruits are pro- 
duced. To any one desirous of making a 
business of cultivating choice fruits, this 
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VERMONT. | 


portion of New Jersey offers such a combi- 
nation of advantages, as could hardly be 
found elsewhere. A large portion of the 
lands may yet be bought at far less than the 
value they might be made to attain, under 
proper cultivation, and a choice of trees may 
be had in this vicinity, from some of the 
best nurseries in the country. 

A taste for such culture, is indeed rapidly 
forming, and the efforts of the State Horti- 
cultural Society are doing much to foster 
and increase it. Indeed, the success of the 
Society itself, is an evidence of the sense 
which the people have of the importance of 
its objects. It has been in existence only 
four years, but has gone on steadily increas- 
ing in strength and spirit, in spite of many 
sage predictions that it must fail, which 
predictions were mainly based upon the 
fact, that we have no large city in which to 
concentrate our forces, and whose wealth 
should furnish the means necessary for its 
support. Your ob’t serv’t. 

H. W. S. Crevevanp. 


Oatlands, Burlington, N. J., Jan. 20th, 1847, 


VERMONT. 


BY CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, BURLINGTON, VT. 


Srart not, gentle reader, at our title, if you | 
have supposed that “out of the world and 
in Vermont,” we really “‘ never use snow 
until two years old,’ and that we subsist 
much like the natives of Lapland. Just visit | 
us next season, and you will see alittle State, 
though usually called the Switzerland of 
America, whose agricultural products are 
greater in proportion to her population than 
that of any other State in our Union, and 
among them a few apples besides other fruit. 
A large portion of our State was settled 
immediately after the close of the war of 


the revolution, and among the settlers were 
great numbers of the officers and soldiers of 
the continental army, who, destitute of any 
means except continental money, not then 
current, came here, where they were sure 
of obtaining plenty of wild land, and a 
hearty welcome from the hardy Green 
Mountain boys who had so recently ab- 
solved themselves from all foreign control, 
and established a government of their own. 

Most of them, like the honest Germans from 
Fader Land, brought seeds with them, and 
among these always a small bag of apple 
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seeds, as cider was then considered almost 
an article of necessity in the older New 
England States. Some brought seeds ga- 
thered from cider mills, but a large portion 
were seeds from favorite apples, supposing 
they would produce the same fruit. In this 
way great numbers of superior ative apples 


years, and much inquiry is made for the 
best methods of treating old orchards. 
There is a great difference in our soil 
and climate for the growth of fruit trees. 
The whole of the western part of the State 
is favorable for the growth of apples, and 


may be considered one of the best sections 
have been produced, which are known only | in New-England for superior fruit. The 


by local names; and great numbers have | eastern part, for one hundred miles from the 
been disseminated by wrong names, being | south line, is as good as an average of New- 
seedlings from the variety whose name | England, while the central and northeast- 
they bear. As an instance, the Rhode | ern parts are not favorable for fruit, though 


Island Greening may be named, which has | i 


in most places, by selecting proper varieties, 
been scattered over the State by grafting. wae planting in favorable situations, they 
While some are fully equal or superior to | may be successfully grown. More attention 


the parent tree, others can hardly be recog-| has been given to cultivating apples in 
nized as belonging to the same class. Bennington, than in any other town in Ver- 

Every settler sowed apple seeds, or procu- | mont. It is one of the oldest towns in the 
red trees from his neighbor and planted an | State, has a fine soil and favorable climate, 
orchard ; and to encourage raising apples, | and among their first settlers, their minister 
the Legislature in 179], passed an act ex-| was an enthusiastic and scientific pomolo- 
empting from taxation for ten years, all/ gist. His labors (at least in this line) are 
lands on which forty apple trees on an acre | still seen, in their numerous and healthy old 
were planted. Almost every farmer soon | fruit trees, scattered through the town. 
raised his own apples and made cider, be- | Many varieties of English apples, and the 
sides having much cider distilled for cider | best natives of Canada, were among the 
or apple brandy. For the last twenty years | first introductions of foreign fruit on the 
but little cider has been made, and during | borders of Lake Champlain, and among 
the temperance excitement some fifteen | them, varieties lately introduced into Mas- 
years since, many of the finest orchards|sachusetts from England, of which old 
were cut down, which might have been |trees may here be seen. Many apples are 





made valuable by improving the fruit and | 


raising it for feeding to hogs, or cattle, or 
for exportation. 

The old orchards during this time have 
been generally decaying, except in a few 
towns where an industrious cultivator has 
set an example by renovating his old trees, 
and showing them that they may be again 
made as “good as new.” There is now 
more attention given to fruit, the subject 
being discussed in almost every county, by 
agricultural societies, and hundreds of nur- 
series have been sowed during the last two 


| streams, except on alluvial soil. 
y | however, one exception. 
| On the Missisco river,jwhich runs through 





sent from towns bordering on the lake, in 
the counties of Chittenden and Addison, to 
Canada, for a market; and this part of our 
State must be called the best for the 
growth of apples ; and we may safely chal- 
lenge the world to produce finer ones than 
we can here. 

In most parts of the State apple trees flou- 
rish well quite to the borders of our largest 


There is, 


the northern towns of the State, for some 
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fifty miles, and empties into Lake Cham- 
plain, although a fine agricultural region, 
no apple trees can be found within three or 
four miles from the stream, in a healthy 
bearing state, and few of any sort. I had 
often heard this stated, but supposed no at- 
tention had been given to their cultivation 
—but while at the house of Chief Justice 
Royce, who resides on a large farm, where 
he was born, on its banks, he informed me 
that in no part of the State had the farmers 


REMARKS ON ROSES. 


and others more faithfully tried to raise ap- 
ple trees than on the banks of this river ; 
that they grew well while young, but inva- 
riably died when grown to the size of bearing 
trees. This cannot be attributed to climate, 
as on higher and colder land, three to four 
miles from the stream, apples are grown suc- 
cessfully. Ifany pomologist cangive a rea- 
son for this failure, I shall be very happy to 
hear it. Cuauncey Goopricu. 
Burlington, Vt., Jan. 1847. 





REMARKS ON ROSES.—No. III. 


BY DR. WM. W. VALK, FLUSHING, L. I. 


A FRIEND has intimated that according to 
his experience, the Damask Perpetuals will 
flower more than once, if planted in very 
rich soil, and pruned immediately after the 
first flowers have faded. We mean to say, 
that if left to themselves, with but the usual 
spring pruning, they will not, as a general 
thing, flower more than once, yet we doubt 
not, that with the treatment indicated above, 
a second crop of flowers may be obtained, 
not only from the damask perpetuals, but 
also from several families usually regarded 
as Summer Roses only. We have already 
insisted upon the necessity of growing the 
Rose in the very richest kind of soil, and 
again caution the amateur against attempt- 
ing to grow them in any other, unless he is 
perfectly indifferent as to the appearance of 
his plants, and the quality of their flowers. 

We now continue the subject of pruning, 
having, in our No. 2, remarked on the steps 
necessary to form bushes, and to give hand- 
some heads to standards. Next in order, 


we proceed to speak of pruning and train- 

ing Roses, on pillars or columns, flat trellis- 

ses, walls, and the fronts of houses. 
Pillars for Roses are best when made of 


trellisework, or rods of iron, but they are 
generally of wood, and should not be less 
than one foot in diameter. We will sup- 
pose the planting has been as carefully done 
as we recommend it should be; that the 
plants have been cut down to the ground, 
or nearly so, and that they are now making 
their new growth. As the leading shoots 
advance, they are to be arranged spirally 
around the pillar, so far distant from each 
other, as to permit the filling up of the space 
between with foliage; these leading shoots 
then form the tree, and all the side shoots 
bearing blooms, the pillar of Roses is sys- 
tematically and handsomely formed. We 
do not assert that all this is done in a year, 
though some varieties will almost do as 
much; and here, as in all other cases of 
Rose pruning, the little weak shoots must be 
removed, the strongest left on all the way 
up, and shortened totwoeyes. It sometimes 
happens that the tops die down, in which 
case they must be cut back to the strongest 
eye, not to the top one, because this and 
several others may be weak, and never 
would be otherwise, whereas the stronger 
one will grow fast, and soon supply the 
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place of those which were lost. In the 
spring, when the buds first begin to swell, 
look over your Roses carefully, and remove 
any that are likely to be in the way; for 
you will find the growth of some Roses al- 
together different from others, many requir- 
ing a great deal of space to develop them- 
selves properly for blooming, while an equal 
number occupy but little room, and bloom 
freely on their short branches. If nothing 
was said about it, one or two seasons would 
discover these characteristics, but with this 
explanation, you can the more satisfactorily 
regulate the growth of your plants. Many 


Great Western, or Bourbon Enfant d’ Ajac- 
cto, will exceed in beauty anything of the 
kind ever seen. Two better Roses, for the 
purposes of training in any fancy way, can 
not be found, and the first is a beautiful 
thing, grow it as you please. When the 
entire space allotted is completely filled, all 
weak shoots must be cut away, every season, 
only permitting the strong ones to develop 
themselves, and keeping all the branches 
closely tied or nailed to the surface, you 
will have your plants look neat and tidy. 
The loose and free manner of training 
around pillars, &c., is not suited to a flat 


climbing Roses are wanted to run over | surface, and would spoil the effect entirely, 


arches, or from pillar to pillar: the best 
way of managing these, is, to thin out the 
weak branches only, of those portions which 
form the arch or festoon, and not to shorten 
the strong ones at all, for they will bloom 
abundantly without it; and the loose and 
free manner of their hanging about, pro- 
vided they are kept within due bounds, will 
cause them to appear to great advantage. 
In training Roses on flat surfaces, such 
as the fronts of houses, walls, and flat trel- 
lises, the course to be pursued does not dif- 
fer much from that above detailed. The 
leading shoots must be encouraged to grow 
as you want them, to fill the space allotted 
to the plant. In some cases it will be best 
to train two shoots horizontally, right and 
left, along the bottom, and from these, per- 
mitting all the upper buds to grow, the 
shoots can be regulated with a great deal 
of neatness and taste. Where the space to 
be covered is all one way, train one strong 
branch horizontally, and turn up the end; 
remove all weak side shoots, and fan out 
With quick 
growing plants, a large space may soon be 
entirely covered, and flower from top to 
bottom, thus presenting a splendid object, 
which, if the plant be oo Bourbon, 
5: 


the others at equal distances. 


if permitted. 

At this point, in our remarks on Roses, a 

| great deal might be said on the subject of 
forcing the various classes, of potting them, 

preparing for exhibition, &c., but as we did 

not intend to write a treatise, or say more 

ae we have already, on particular opera- 
'tions, further details will be deferred to 
some other time. Not to break off too eb- 

ruptly, however, we proceed to say, that of 

all plants, the Rose yields the most readily 

to a proper course of culture, and will cer- 

tainly repay the grower for all the care he 

may bestow. If the amateur desires an 

abundance of flowers, regardless of their 

size, he must be cautious in the handling 

of his knife; take out all weak shoots, but 

leave on plenty of wood, so that every eye 

may give one or more blooms. As there is 

so much of it, the new wood will be short, 

ncr is this any disadvantage, under the cir- 

cumstances. But if large flowers are 

wanted, all the strong wood of the previous 

year must be cut away, leaving but two 

eyes, and removing some of it altogether. 

By this course, there will be but few 

flowers, yet they will be large and fine. 

We have insisted upon growing the Rose 

in avery rich soil ; still, Roses will grow 
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in a poor one, but the wood will be weak 
and short, and the flowers small. Be- 
sides, when a Rose is starved, it zs very 
apt to come semi-doublle, thus undoubtedly 
causing many to be thrown away that 
should not have been, and others to be re- 
garded as wrong varieties, when they want- 
ed nothing but good growth to make them 
right ones. A rich soil will cause the Rose 
to grow very strongly, and if such be the 
pleasure of the cultivator, he may have his 
plants of any intermediate growth between 
strong and weak, according to the quality 
of his soil. It is very generally thought 
that to make a rich soil, dung only is re- 
quired. This may be the case in number- 
less instances, where other plants are culti- 
vated; but, to grow the Rose as it ought to 
be, in appearance and size, loam is abso- 
lutely required, and if your soil does not 
contain it, it must be added, say half loam 
and half dung, to be well mixed in before 
planting. When Roses are properly plant- 
ed, they should always be neafly tied to 
stakes, as a protection from the injury of 
the wind, either to the plants or flowers, or 
both. The material for fastening, is usually 
bass matting or woollen yarn, sometimes a 
piece of thread or string, but none of these 
is half as good as lead wire, of the proper 
size; all the others are perishable, fre- 
quently giving way, and subjecting the 
plants to damage before it is noticed. It is 
a fact deserving of notice, that but a few of 
the really double Roses, among all those at 
present cultivated, open out as well as the 
semi-double ones. In consequence of this 
defect in the larger proportion of the finer 
sorts, they can not be exhibited as single 
blooms, or stand the test of a critical exami- 


nation. If it be the desire of the amateur 


to grow none but perfect flowers, the selec- 
tion should alone embrace those which ex- 
perience has shown to expand well, and to 
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present a perfect face when full blown. 
When exhibited singly as Dahlias are, it 
takes a good Rose to pass the ordeal of a 
capable and discriminating judge, and un- 
der such a trial, many mew Roses will be 
discarded, while well known old and fine 
Roses will be justly appreciated. True, 
this mode of exhibiting a flower is not the 
most attractive, but it is altogether the best 
method of testing its qualities, and too fre- 
quently discloses numberless varieties with 
very glaring faults. At all the exhibitions 
we have ever attended, quite a number of 
flowers have been seen upon the stands 
with conspicuous defects. Some are close 
balls of petals, with the outer ones rolling 
back a little, as if shrivelling, but never 
opening fairly. Others freely display their 
yellow stamens, having too few petals to 
conceal them; some are on stems too weak 
to hold them up if lifted; and others, again, 
are only a confused mass of ill-formed pe- 
tals, compensating nothing for their sweet- 
ness. Some can not be touched without 
dropping to pieces, and others are shapeless 
masses of a miserable flimsy texture, with- 
out fragrance, or one single quality to re- 
commend them. Such are the things too fre- 
quently seen at our horticultural exhibitions, 
brought out with all the claims of novelty, 
yet not half so good as the Tuscan, the old 
Cabbage, the Provence, and some others of 
the long known varieties. 

The exhibition of Roses in pots, has be- 
come quite a feature in the regulations of 
most horticulture societies, and it is a very 
pretty way of showing them, if properly cul- 
tivated. We generally, however, find them 
too much drawn, and very unnaturally sup- 
ported. If the plants have been forced, 
some allowance must be made for it; but 
he alone deserves a prize for his skill, who 
can produce his plants without support; not 
the man who draws his plants until they 
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cannot support themselves, and then keeps , be advanced without judgment, skill, and un- 
them up with an army of sticks. We pro-| tiring perseverance; and he best understands 
test against the system, as one of the worst | it as a science worthy of all his industry 
ever tolerated, and hope to see it discarded | and application, whose practice is regulated 


as altogether unworthy the notice of every | by systematic experience. 


intelligent gardener. Horticulture cannot 


Wma. W. Vat, M. D. 


Flushing, L. J. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


BY GEORGE JAQUES, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Amp the diversified scenery of rural life in 
New-England, there is much that has not 
yet called into exercise the painter’s pencil, 
or the poet’s pen. In journeying along our 
dusty roads, in the sultry summer months, 
how pleasant it is to come upon an ancient 
farm house, standing a little removed from 
the public highway, with a green grass-plat 
in front, and one of those gigantic trees, the 
American Weeping Elm, towering up in the 
midst, casting its grateful shade over the 
whole place. Remove that guardian tree, 
and the witchery of the scene is gone. 

But alas! the owner of those 
premises ever listen to the “ music that 
dwells in whispering boughs?” Does he 
not indeed cherish a sort of hereditary con- 
tempt for trees, whose flowers are ornaments, 
whose fruits are shadows? Has he not, 
while grinding his axe, more than once 
thought how easily he might fell that forest 
monarch, and convert its severed trunk and 
limbs into—the root of all evil ? 


does 


We hope 
he has not—indeed we hope he has not ; for 
the number of those who set a value upon 
such things, is daily increasing, and it isa 
blessing to the country that such tastes are 
fast becoming popular every where. 

To those who may desire to replace what 
the too utilitarian spirit of a former age has 
swept away, the following mode of trans- 


planting large trees,may not be unacceptable. 


At a distance of from four to six feet from 
| the body of the tree, which is to be removed, 
| dig a circular ditch around it, two or two 
| and a half feet deep, cutting off all the la- 
'teral roots of the tree, close to the mass of 
‘earth which is left around it. This ditch, 
| dug late in the fall, must be kept free from 
| snow until the central mass of earth is tho- 
jroughly frozen. This ball of earth contain- 

ing the roots of the tree, must now be forced 
‘up with levers, and two or more strong 
| skids placed underit. By means of a strong 
| tackle—set of pulleys—this mass of frozen 
‘earth and the tree altogether, may be drawn 
up out of the hole, on to a stone-drag or 
sled—the tree standing vertically thereon, 
just as it grew. Thus luaded and secured, 
| it is easily drawn to the place selected for 


it. 
The hole which is to receive the tree, 
should be dug in the fall, before the ground 
| freezes ; the earth taken out of it, should be 
|covered with straw and boards to prevent 
‘its freezing. Lay skids from the sled or 
drag, into this prepared hole, and slide the 
| tree carefully into it. Raise up with a lever, 
'and block the mass of earth, until the tree 
| stands properly erec:, and then fill in all 
'around and under it, with the loose earth 
which has been kept beneath the straw and 
boards for this purpose. 
| Great care should be taken nut to set the 
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tree deeper in the ground than it stood pre-, last three or four summers, has appeared 


vious to being moved. 

The hole for receiving the tree should be 
at least two feet larger in diameter, than the 
frozen mass, containing it. In filling up 
around and under the tree, it would be 
much better to use good rich soil, instead 
of the poorer dirt that was thrown out in 
digging the hole. For this purpose, a 
quantity of earth might be kept in barrels 
in a cellar, where it would not freeze. 

A light top-dressing of soil and compost 
manure, ought to be put around the tree 
in the spring, after which it will require no 
further attention. 

Trees of all kinds, removed in this way, 
always live. The writer assisted in trans- 
planting a hickory tree of the shell-bark va- 
riety, in the winter of 1839, by the above 
process. The tree in question, was about 
thirty feet high, and one foot through, at 
the surface of the ground. It sustained 
very little check by its removal, and, for the 


perfectly healthy and vigorous, and has 
borne four crops of nuts. Taking into con- 
sideration the great size of this tree, and 
the extreme difficulty with which the hicko- 
ry is transplanted, even when of very small 
size, the experiment may be regarded as a 
very convincing one. 

Since that time, the writer has assisted in 
removing large hemlocks and other trees, 
by this method, all of which, without a sin- 
gle exception, have lived, and entirely out- 
grown the slight check which their removal 
occasioned. The whole expense of such an 
operation, does not exceed five or ten dol- 
lars. But the tree will at once produce an 
effect, and will grow and wave in the breeze, 
and birds will sing sweetly from its boughs 
long after the hand that planted it shall 
have relinquished the pleasure of trans- 
planting trees. 

GeorGE JAQuEs. 
Worcester, Mass. Jan. 27th, 1847, 
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Br S. G. PERKINS, Esg., BOSTON. 


THERE is a strong prejudice in this country 
against Quince seedlings as stocks on which 
Pears should be grafted; but I think, if the 
question is properly considered, it may be 
removed. First, itissaidthat they are short- 
lived, and that they die of diseases to which 
the free or pear stocks are not liable. That 
they are shorter lived than pear stocks, 
there is no doubt; but when we consider 
that they are brought into bearing in a year 
or two after they are grafted, and when 
quite small, while the pear stocks require 
many years to bring them to the same ad- 
vanced and fruitful state, we think, it is un- 
tion'ably a compensation. 

perience . 


It is also true that a pear stock may pro- 
duce ten times as much fruit, when full- 
grown asa quince stock, but the advantages 
are perhaps fully balanced in other ways, 
as follows: Pear stocks must be planted at 
least thirty feet apart, and even at this dis- 
tance, when grown to any size, they will 
shade so much of your ground, as to inter- 
fere seriously with its cultivation ; the roots 
also extend in proportion to the head, and 
exhaust of course, so much soil as they cover. 
Now quince stocks may be planted within 
ten feet of each other, and have room enough 
for their heads; while their roots, being all 
fibrous, are circumscribed in their growth, 
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requiring very small space, and exhausting 
none of the soil under cultivation, and their 
heads shade no ground in consequence of 
being limited by pruning, to six feet in di- 
ameter, and not being allowed to extend 
upward more than eight or ten feet. 

On an area sixty feet square, you may 
plant four pear stocks ; these will shade with 
their branches, and exhaust with their roots, 
it least one-half ofthis square. On such a 
lot, you may place around its borders twenty 
quince stocks, which will neither shade the 
ground, nor exhaust its soil. These stocks 
will produce you fine melting fruit with cer- 
tainty, if taken care of, while all the care of 
the gardener and proprietor united, will not 
prevent some kinds of pears from canker, 
cracks, and blight, if produced on pear 
stocks. 

** But,” say the advocates for pear stocks, 
‘the quince is subject to be destroyed by 
the borer !” 

This is true, and so is every thing sub- 
ject to be destroyed in one way or another, 
if it is not taken care of, by those whose 
duty it is to look after them. 

Ihave nearly or quite a thousand pears 
on quince stocks in my garden, and I doubt 
if any one cultivating an equal number of 
pear stocks of the same size, has for the 
last twenty-five years, lost as few trees as | 
have. 

With respect to the borers, if care be taken 
to examine the trees twice a year, without 
fail, say in the middle of June, and the 
middle of October, there will be few or no 
borers in the garden. There is little or no 
trouble or labor in this, if it be done regu- 
larly. My gardener will examine and de- 
stroy all borers that he finds in six or seven 
hundred trees, in a day. I have counted 
seven hundred and thirty-four trees, which 
he had examined inthat time. This, there- 
fore, is no herculean trouble or labor. 
















These quince stock pear tree: may “e 


fruited on all sides by judicious pruning, 
from the top to the bottom, within a foot of 
the ground; and as the melting or soft- 
fleshed pears, which are called Beurres, are 
much better on these than they are on the 
pear stocks, you may have more good fruit 
on your quince, than you can get on your 
pear stocks. 


If you want trees to plant in grass ground, I 


should recommend pearstocks by all means ; 
but in gardens I should choose to have the 
bulk of my fruit on quinces. 


If you undertake to raise pears on seed- 


lings, or layers of one or two years old, you 
will find how much sooner they get their 
fruit on quinces. Quince layers are very 
easily obtained by any one having quince 
trees in their grounds. The Portugal 


Quince tree, is the best to strike from, as 
they grow more freely and larger than the 


common sort, and will increase with the 


growth of the pear scion that is put into it ; 
but this, the common sort will not do. But 
it is much cheaper, and more sure, to im- 
port from France, both your seedling pears 
and quince layers, if you wish to cultivate 
a nursery. 

I have now in my garden, many pear 
trees on quince bottoms, growing both as 
standards and as espaliers, which were 
planted upwards of twenty years ago. They 
are both in perfect health, and full-bearing 
every summer. The only objecticn to the 
standard pear stock is, that if left to itself, 
its head grows too large for its roots to sup- 
port it steadily in the ground, but this ob- 
jection does not apply to the espaliers. It is 
therefore best to keep their heads pruned 
within limited dimeasions, if you raise them 
as standards, but quince bottoms are far 
preferable for espaliers to pear stocks. 

Pears on quince stocks will live to a good 


age, if taken care of, and no exciting ma- 
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SMALL VILLA. 


rate be silowed to come to their roots. If|of this kind commenced. His very great 


they become weakly, apply fresh, virgin 
soil to the roots in the room of manure. 


Samu. G. Perkins. 
Brookline, near Boston. 


eeeeee 


Remarxs—Our esteemed correspondent 
has undoubtedly had more experience inthe 
cultivation of pears on the quince stock, 
than any other person in the country, as it 
is nearly forty years since his first planting 
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success, and long practice, entitle his re- 
marks on this subject, to careful attention. 
The Portugal Quince, especially com- 
mended by Mr. Perkins for this purpose, 
has been very little known or used hitherto, 
in the United States. From its greater vi- 
gor, it is undoubtedly far better adapted for 
a stock for the pear, than the common 
quince.—Eb. 


SMALL VILLA. 


(SEE FRONTISPIECE. Fic. 94.) 


Straten Island is undoubtedly one of the most 
agreeable suburbs of New-York. Its inte- 
rior comprises many hundred acres of 
wooded surface, varied by hills, dells and 
glades, and affording delightful roads and 
drives; while its best portions offer many 
sites, which command admirable views of 
the ocean, the Narrows, and the bay and| 
harbor of New-York. 

We are not surprised, therefore, at the 
numberless rural improvements that are 
annually going on within its boundaries, 
There are some residences, on the island, 
highly remarkable ina landscape gardening 
and tasteful point of view, as, for example, 
that of Wm. H. Asprnwatt, Esq., noticed by 
us in another work. And there are now, 
dozens of smaller suburban cottages and vil- 
las, more neatly built, and increasing in 
number every day. Some of these are 
exceedingly picturesque and ornamental ; 
others, we are obliged to say are almost 
caricatures of the cottage style, and would 
better bear criticism as children’s toys, or 
whims of the confectioner, than real dwell- 
ing houses, for rational men and women. 

One of the most pleasing of the new re- 
sidences on Staten Island, is one built by a 
gentleman, whose grounds are towards its 


southern part, from the designs of A. J. Da- 
vis, Esq., Architect, New-York. Our fron- 
tispiece shows the front elevation, and the 
plan of the principal floor of this dwelling. 

The style is Tudor Gothic, and the inten- 
tion of the architect was to produce a plea- 
sing and expressive building at a very mode- 
rate cost. The single large gable gives an 
air of originality to the design, which we 
think, at the same time, very pleasing in its 
effect. 

By referring to the plan, which is simple 
and good, and sufficiently explains itself, it 
will be seen that the main entrance is on 
the side of the house, opposite the parlor 
front, shown in the elevation. This suits 
the locality of the house, and, by allowing 
the visitor to enter and obtain his first im- 
pression of the view from the windows of 
the side facing the best view, a stronger ef- 
fect is produced by the landscape, than if 
the entrance were upon the same side that 
overlooks it. 

The style in which the villa is designed, 
is a very excellent one, when the material 
to be used in its construction, is stone or 
brick. Its solidity, and the peculiarities of 
its details, render it, as we think, wholly 
unsuited to the employment of wood. 
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NOTES ON TWENTY OF THE FINEST PEARS. 


BY CHEEVER NEWHALL. ESQ., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Sir—In the December number of the Horti- 
culturist, you have given the answer of sev- 
eral gentlemen of great experience, to the 
question, “‘ which do you consider the three 
best pears.” Aswastobeexpected,a variety 
of opinions was elicited. I have long been 
desirous that some one better qualified than 
myself, would give to the public the result 
of his experience in the cultivation of this 
delicious fruit, and state which are really 
the best varieties. I think it may be grati- 
fying to those unacquainted with the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, to know that there are at least 
twenty varieties of pears, already well tested 
in this vicinity, of great merit, and well 
worthy of extensive cultivation. 

As no one has come forward to furnish 
such a list, I conceive this may be a proper 
time to ask yermission to cccupy a small 
space in your useful journal, for the purpose 
of adding to the catalogue of nine sorts, (see 
‘* Pomological Gossip,” in the December 
number,) the varieties which I consider the 
best and most profitable to cultivate in the 
New England States. Iam well persuaded 
that I can furnish no catalogue to which ad 
will assent, but my object will be attained, 
if the “‘ uninitiated” derive any information 
by my remarks. 

In the first place, I agree that all the va- 
rieties named by the distinguished cultiva- 
tors referred to in the ‘“‘ Pomological Gos- 


sip,” should be labelled “ first quality,” ex- | 


cept the Bloodgood. This pear may be 
good in some soils, but I have never suc- 
ceeded in ripening one that could be classed 
first quality.* In the next place, I shall add 
to their catalogue, three of our native varie- 
ties which originated in, and near this city, | 


viz: the Dix. Heathcot, and Andrews, with 
three foreign varieties, the Urbaniste, Para- 
dise d’Automne and Passe Colmar; and 
for strong rich soils, the Flemish Beauty, 
Buerré Diel and Glout Morceau. These 
are, in my estimation, all of first quality, 
but not of equal merit. The Dix pear, 
sometimes, in this neighborhood, cracks in 
exhausted soils, but is a noble and delicious 
fruit, not surpassed, in my estimation, by 
any other pear known. The Urbaniste is 
more sure of producing a crop of well ripened 
fruit, than any other variety I cultivate,except 
the Bartlett and Vicar of Winkfield. The 
Passe Colmar seldom attains perfection, 
unless the fruit spyrs are severely pruned 
out in the spring, or the fruit thinned when 
quite small. There are several other vari- 
eties, more recently introduced, but I have 
not yet thoroughly tested them. 

As to Winter pears, for cooking, I esteem 
the Catilac as the best. It is very large, 
stews very tender, and is then of rich color, 
and superior flavor. The Black Pear of 
Worcester, or as it is called here, Iron pear, 
is the most profitable. The “tree bears 
heavy crops of fair fruit, of large size. 
When cooked, it is of a sprightly agreeable 
flavor, buta little astringent. Both of these 
kinds are in use from December to May, 
and both require a rich clayey soil to insure 
their greatest perfection. One of my neigh- 
bors, who cultivates the latter pear largely, 
has realized for several years past, ten dol- 
dollars a barrel, for his whole crop, by ship- 
ping them abroad. 

For early fruit the Madeleine, (or Citron 
des Carmes,) ripening in my garden the last 
of July, and the Jargonelle, about ten days 


© This is uniformly the very best early Pear here—Ep. | after, are the two best pears of the season, 
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but cannot be classed as first quality. 
have said nothing of the White Doyenne, 
or St. Michael, as I presume its merits and 
demerits are known to most of your readers. 
With me it succeeds well, when engrafted 
on quince stocks, but is worthless on pear 
stocks. The Madeleine is the reverse of 
this ; it succeeds on its own roots, but on 
quince roots it cracks; is very astringent 
and worthless. 

The Easter Beurré, is a pear of first 
quality, when well ripened, and will keep, 
with care, until May, but is, with me, a shy 
bearer, and often does not come to maturity. 

In conclusion, permit me to state, that in 
my judgment, it would be greatly for the 
interest of cultivators of the pear, to give 
more attention to our four native varieties, 
the Seckel, Dix, Heathcot and Andrews. 
The Cushing, a native, is a good fruit, 


Tuat remarkably early, very pretty, and 
very distinct little fruit, the Caerry Prom, 
better known, in some gardens in the United 
States, as the Early Scarlet, and in the col- 
lections of Europe, as the Myrobolan, is per- 
haps deserving of a few remarks from us, 
and of more attention at the hands of fruit 
cultivators, than it has hitherto received. 

The Cherry Plum is not a high-flavored 
fruit ; it is only what may safely be called 
one of pleasant flavor. But it is, we be- 
lieve, the earliest of plums; it ripens at a 
season when fruit of every kind is exceed- 
ing scarce ; and it is quite an ornamental 
as well as acceptable addition to the dessert 
in the month of July. 

This variety is a rapid grower, and soon 
makes a neat bushy tree, remarkable for the 
great number of its small pointed leaves. 
It always blossoms most profusely, but it is 
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THE CHERRY PLUM AND HEATHCOT PEAR. 





I| but ripens with the Bartlett, and is inferior 


to it. Cuerver NEwHa.u. 


Dorchester, Jan. 1847. 


Remarxks—The foregoing article will be 
very acceptable to those of our readers, who 
are in the “‘ deep despair” of endless cata- 
logues, and know not where to choose, 
amidst the infinity of names. After the 
expression of opinions, like those contained 
in this communication, from various sources 
of the highest character, in different parts 
of the country, we shall arrive at a correct 
estimate of the absolute value of the great 
number of fruits under high sounding names, 
that have been imported in the last fifteen 
years. Mr. Newuatt is one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, and a most intelligent and zea- 
lous cultivator, and his remarks are consid- 
ered valuable on pomological subjects.—Eb. 


considered by many as a very poor bearer, 
and therefore rejected as of little value. 
It is on this point, that we wish to offer a 
suggestion of some practical importance. 
Mr. Samvuet Reeve, of Salem, N. J., is the 
most successful grower of this plum, that 
we know; and the method he pursues, is 
worthy of attention, since he finds the Cher- 
ry Plum the most profitable variety, as a 
market fruit. 

Mr. Reeve attributes the usual non-pro- 
ductiveness of the Cherry Plum, to the fact 
that it is inclined to too great a production 
of leaves and wood. He therefore trans- 
plants his bearing trees, every five or six 
years. In this way, the over-luxuriance is 
checked, and an abundant crop of fruit sets 
and ripens every year. As he is able to 
send this variety to the Philadelphia mar- 
kets early in July, when there are no other 






THE CHERRY PLUM 


—_— a) 

J excellent New-England Pear, originated ‘ 3 

. | more than twenty years ago, has not hitherto i Me 
been rated as highly as its merits deserve. a 

| The past season, 1846, was by no means a a i 

| favorable one for fine fruits generally, and fa 

‘. | it was a general subject of complaint that et 

~ | pears were particularly indifferent in qual- ae 
jity. Yet we tasted the Heathcot, both in i 


Fig. 96. The Cherry Plum. 

plums to be found, he usually realizes 
from five to eight dollars per bushel for 
them. This, of course, makes a planta- 
tion of the Cherry Plum more profitable 
than one of any other variety, unless, 
perhaps, we except Coe’s Golden Drop, or 
some such fine variety, equally valuable, 
from the unusally date season at which it 
matures, 

We presume root-pruning, performed 
every two or three years, would answer 
the same purpose, in rendering the 
Cherry Plum productive, as transplant- 
ing, and it would be attended with less 
labor and expense. 
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| THE HEATHCOT PEAR. 

We are confident, from our own observa- 
| tions, and the opinions of several intelligent 
cultivators, given us lately, that this most 
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| New-York, and about Boston, of delicious 
| quality ; and Col. Wilder assured us, in 





October last, that after several years’ trial, a | 
he considered it nearly, if not quite equal, a ii 
° ’ ° ca isla 
to the old White Doyenné, or St. Michael. re iit 
= When we add to this, that the tree is i 
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418 NEW OR RARE HARDY SHRUBS. 


that the fruit does not crack or blight, even | consider the Heathcot,worthy of being adopt- 
in situations where many foreign varieties are | ed into the select list of fruits, of the first 
very subject to those defects, we cannot but | quality, for orchard and market cultivation. 





NEW OR RARE HARDY SHRUBS. 


I, THE ROUGH-LEAVED DEUTZIA.* 


Deutzia scabra. 
Tuis is one of the greatest acquisitions of the 


last ten years, to our list of fine hardy shrubs. 
It is a native of Japan, and like most plants 
from that country, bears our northern win- 
ters without the slightest protection. 





Fig.98. Deutzia scabra. 

The Deutzia belongs to the same natural 
order as the Syringo, (Philadelphacee,) and 
considerably resembles that old and deserv- 
ed favorite of the garden ; but it is a far more 


refined and delicate looking shrub in its 


* Named in honor of Joun Deutz, sheriff of Amsterdam, 
and a patron of gardening. 





blossoms, and its habit of growth, than the 
common Syringo. The blossoms are pure 
white, and are produced in the month of 
May in the greatest profusion, in a kind of 
garland-like cluster, at the end of every 
branch. The shrub grows about six feet 
high, and forms a neat bushy head, of dark 
green foliage. 

It is very easily propagated by cuttings 
and layers, and may be found now in most 
of the nurseries. We advise those who do 
not possess it, to obtain it immediately. It 
grows in any tolerable garden soil. 


Il, THE DOUBLE CRIMSON CURRANT. 


Ribes sanguineum flore pleno. 

This new and charming variety of the 
Crimson Flowering Currant, is a seedling, 
raised in Scotland, from R. sanguineum, by 
Mr. David Dick, gardener to the Earl of 
Selkirk. It is but just introduced into this 
country, but since,like all the Currant genus, 
it is very easily propagated by cuttings, we 
hope speedily to see it in every good collec- 
tion of shrubs. 

The blossoms ‘are larger than those of 
the single variety, the racemes from three 
to six inches in length, and the effect of 
the shrub, when laden, in spring, with 
these fine pendant blossoms, is very rich 
and striking. Its flowers open, according to 
Paxton’s Magazine, about three weeks later 
than those of the parent species. 

Ribes sanguineum, north of New-York, 
should be planted in a somewhat shaded 
situation—-on the north side of walls or 
buildings, or in places where it is partially 
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Fig. 99. The Double Crimson Currant. 
shaded by evergreens. In such sites, it is 
perfectly hardy. It is quite likely that this 
double variety, being a Scotch seedling, 
will prove perfectly hardy with us in any 


situation. 
Ill. MR. DOUGLASS’ SPIR-EA. 


Spirea douglasii. 

A very pretty new species of Spirea, 
from California, where it was first discovered 
by Dovgtass, the botanical collector of the 
London Horticultural Society. It consider- 
ably resembles our native species, S. tomen- 
tosa, but it blooms a much longer time—in- 
deed, from July till the autumnal frosts com- 
mence. The flowers are of “a fine rosy 
lilac, and are most numeronsly produced in 





dense,compact, terminal racemes. 
We are not aware that this spe- 
cies has yet produced flowers in 
the United States, as it has only 
very lately been introduced from 
the English gardens. It will, no 
doubt, prove perfectly hardy, and 
is very easily multiplied by cut- 
tings. 


[V. THE TWO-WINGED SILVER BELL TREE. 
Halesia diptera. 

The common Halesia, or Silver Bell tree, 
(H. tetraptera,) is one of the prettiest orna- 
ments of our shrubberies, well known in 
the spring, by its pendant, pale, bell-like 
blossoms, and in summer, by its four-wing- 
ed seeds. 

The present species is a much rarer one, 
Its native country is Georgia and Carolina, 
but it is hardy here, and is well entitled to 
a prominent place in the pleasure grounds. 
It differs very strongly from the common 
species, in both the larger size, and the 
purer white, of its flowers, and also in the 
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420 ON PRUNING APPLE ORCHARDS. 


foliage, which is twice as 
broad as that of the four- 
winged sort. The seeds have, 
as the name indicates, only 
two-winged appendages. 

Though this species is fre- 
quently advertised for sale, 
yet it israrely found true to 
name. We received from 
nurseries at New-York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Natchez, a few 
years ago, a number of plants 
under this name, but on flow- 
ering, they all proved to be 
the common varieties. 

There afe two or three 
fine specimens of the true 
Halesia diptera in the excel- 
lent nursery grounds of Mr. 
Wm. Rei, at Murray Hill, 
New-York city, which have 
strongly excited our admira- 
tion, whenever we have seen 
them in bloom. They blos- 
som in June, three or four 
weeks later than H. tetrap- 
tera; the blossoms are large 





Fig. 101. The Two-winged Silver Bell. 

and numerous, and of a pure and snowy | ly propagated and introduced into every col 
whiteness, and remain a good while in| lection. It cannot be very difficult to ob- 
flower. Altogether, we consider the two-| tain seeds from the south, and Mr. Rep in- 
winged Silver Bell, as a hardy shrub of| forms us, that this species ripens seeds in 
great beauty, and one that should be large- | the open borders of his grounds. 


>. 





see. 


On the Common System of Pruning Apple Orchards. 
BY C. SPRINGER, MEADOW FARM, OHIO. 


Tue best fruit is generally found among the 


largest specimens of particular varieties: | that the sap may flow into fewer branches, 
and the exceptions among such as have] giving them a larger growth—larger leaves 
grown in the shade. The largest speci-| and larger fruit. 

mens grow on thrifty branches; not more, ‘Another advantage of pruning, is, to 
however, on young trees than old ones| allow free access of sun and air, without 
which support thrifty shoots. Hence the | which the juices are not perfectly elaborat- 


great importance of judicious pruning, so 





















ON PRUNING APPLE ORCHARDS 


ed, and the fruit never attains its highest | raising the best fruit in the neighborhood,and 
flavor. ° - ' | that too on trees which were never trimmed. 
“In this climate, some varieties of apples,! Three years ago, this past autumn, we 
are damaged by smutty spots on the skin, | had about 160 barrels of the largest and fin- 
(lichens) which prevent the parts so cover- | est apples, as the product of about one acre 
ed from growing as fast as the rest of the | of ground, besides some hundred bushels 
fruit,&c. * * * * Forthis defect the | which lrad fallen from the trees, which were 
remedy is careful trimming.” /not marketed, but were used in the shape of 
The above is extracted from an article in | sauce, dried apples and cider. The fruit 
the Ohio Cultivator of March Ist, last, and | was fair, and free from blemishes; and 
gives the old doctrine of tree trimming, | what was remarkable, the apple crop in this 
which has been repeated in every book and | vicinity, the same season, was very imper- 
every paper, on the subject of trimming | fect. There were apples enough, but they 
“Fruit Trees,” which has come under our | were small, wormy, and blemished. Our 
notice. A doctrine, the correctness of which | neighbor, J. R. who is a good producer of 
appears to be taken for granted, in conse- | fruit, informed us that he would not have 
quence of being so often reinforced, though, | five barrels of merchantable apples in his 
we think, without proper examination. And | orchard that season, owing to the defects 
if accident had not satisfied us of its incor- | here named, yet his trees were trimmed in 
rectness, we should, no doubt, have been athe ordinary way. The last fall we had 
believer to this day. about 150 barrels of apples, off the same 
Some sixteen years since, we planted a/| lot, of superb fruit, and our orchard was 
small orchard of grafted fruit. Expecting to | freer from the bitter rot, which so greatly 
be absent for some years, we left in charge of | afflicted the orchards in this quarter, than 
the man who had the care of our home in- | any one we noticed. 
terest, the most approved pruning knife,| But do not mistake us to argue that our 
with directions how to use it, and an urgent | fruit was thus excellent, simply because our 
request that pruning itself should not be neg- _trees were never trimmed. All we mean 
lected. But the knife was soon lost, and | to say, is, that trimming does not increase 
the trees permitted to grow as nature direct- | either the size or quality of the apples, but 
ed. When we returned to take charge of | that these qualities are to be secured by 
our orchard, the trees were too far advanced | other means of culture. However, we are 
—the limbs too large to be cut and slayed, | now of opinion, that apples will be more 
so they grew as they were wont, “ without | perfect on untrimmed trees, all things else 
let or hindrance.” | being equal, than they will be on trees trim- 
If we understand the doctrine of the above | med in the ordinary way. [That is to say 
extract, under the circumstances we could | badly trimmed.—Eb. | 
look for nothing but small and poorly fla-; Our orchard is located on a good speci- 
vored fruit; but the direct opposite is the fact.| men of white oak clay soil, which has a 
Wechallenge the country to produce larger tendency to send vegetation more to ear 
and better flavored apples. Wedonot sayit than stalk—trees planted 22 feet apart. 
boastingly, but.for the purpose of gathering The ground was kept in corn for a number 
instruction, that we have the reputation of | of years after they were planted, manuring 
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the whole surface annually with a heavy 
coat of manure. For nine years past it has 
had no other attention than to keep the suck- 
ers from the roots of the trees. We fatten our 
hogs every year upon the lot, which keeps 
it well manured. It is too rich for some 
kinds to bear well—for instance the Rhode 
Island Greening grows less, and bears more 
plentiful on thinner soil. 

With respect to sun and air, as improving 
the flavor of fruit; this may be true in re- 
gard to peaches, grapes, and some others ; 
but in reference to apples, generally, we be- 
lieve it to be an unsound maxim. 
lieve that all apples whose defect is too 


We be- 


ee 
much acidity—and this class is a very con- | 


siderable one—will be found best which 
grow in the shade. 


this vicinity, for instance, or the Rhode Is/- | 
and Greening alone, and you will find on | 
examination, that such as grow on the | 


tops of the trees, where they have both air 


and sun, will be coarse and sour, while such 


Take the Jeneting of | 


} 
! 
} 
} 
' 


| 


as grow on the under limbs, and are pro- | 


tected by the leaves from the sun, have a 
fine texture and pleasant flavor. 
examined this subject until we are satisfied 
of the truth of this position, and all we ask, 
is, that no man condemn the doctrine until 
he tests it for himself. 

As it regards trimming trees, we are now 
satisfied that it cannot be done to any con- 
siderable extent, at any age, without es- 
sential injury. 
of experiments to illustrate this subject, one 
of which we shall here give. We planted 
two natural pear stocks, and the next year 
The 


first season one grew three feet five inches, 


crafted them with Burlingame pear. 


and the other two feet five inches. The first 
threw up a single shoot; the second a fork 
with two equal branches, which, if they had 
been tested with the scales, would have 


‘let it be done. 





ON PRUNING APPLE ORCHARDS. 


weighed about the same as the single shoot 
of the other. In the spring of the second 
year we cut off one of these forks, which, it 
will be recollected, was about one half the 
previous year’s growth. According to the 
doctrine in the article before us, ‘ the 
sap flowing into fewer branches, would give 
them a larger growth.” But the experi- 
ment shows a different result. The one 
which had half its top amputated, grew the 
second year, just one foot, while the other 
tree, which remained without trimming, 
grew three feet. These two trees, about 
equal in the start, have now had, since 
grafting, three years’ growth, and the trim- 
med tree is about one-third less than the 
other. And we have no doubt, from this 
and similar experiments, that the difference 
is the sole result of trimming. 

If some varieties of fruit trees must, of 
necesisty,be subjected to much pruning to 
induce them to bear and perfect their fruits, 
But we are satisfied from 
the best of all teachers,—experience—that 


| o. . . 
_ this necessity does not exist on the part of 


We have | 


apple trees. And so long as we have larger 


_and better apples from untrimmed trees than 


We have made a number) 


our neighbors have from trimmed ones, it 
is not very likely we shall be induced to 
try the trimming system. Particularly, as 
much loss of time will be required to sub- 
due the many sinall sucker-like shoots, when 
once the trimming process is commenced, 
for they will trouble you to the end of the 
race. And as for the sap which formerly sup- 
plied an amputated limb, transferring itself 
to the other branches of the tree, facts teach 
us that this is not done very readily ; but 
that the natural effect of this lopping-off sys- 
tem is to throw out 


sucker-like shoots in 
abundance; and if these be suppressed pal- 
sy of the part is to be feared, which in most 
cases of the amputation of large limbs does 
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actually take place. The tree then commen- 
ces rotting at the heart, and hastens to pre- 
mature decay. 

But let us be properly understood upon 
this subject. We do not go entirely against 
trimming apple trees. It is only against the 
system of trimming as commonly practiced, 
that we enter our protest. 


youn 


W hen trees are 


g, their heads may be formed, and their | 


branches thinned with the pruning knife, but | 


the shoots should be amputated the same 
season they start, before their physiological 
arrangement shall have become permanent. 
But the less carving is done about a tree 
the greater will be its growth, and the more 


splendid its fruit. 


C. SprINGER. 


Meadow Farm, Ohio, Fed. 3, 1547. 


temsRks.—The injudicious practice of | 
pruning apple orchards, common in many 
parts of this country, is justly condemned in 


the forgeoing article. But pruning, proper- 


ly performed, is of great advantage to most | 


fruit trees. Mr. Sprincer is right that the 


over-pruning of many apple orchards greatly 
lessens the crop—but on the other hand, 
the 


case of the pea ach tree, as has been 
proved athousand times, judicious pruning 
increases the size 


and quality of the fruit, 


5 } 
and d — les the life of the tree. 


We fin 
ly emarks on this subje ct, from the pen of 
Dr. LinDtey, 
dening } 


tsact for tha henett of car ders Ex 
act 1OF (ne OU e yf OU reade! S. 4 


he following excellent and time- 


Ina late number of the Gar- 


urnal edited by him, which we ex- 


The genera! principles of pruning, as d 


ed from handwork,. are few in number. and among 
the easiest of all things to understand; but their 
application is manifold, often difficult, and always 
Special. For example. it is an axiom that hard 
pruning produces barrenness, and that slight prun- 
ing leads to productiveness; a second well known 
law is that the removal of one bud or branch 
Strengthensancther; a third law teaches us, that to 


istinguish- . 
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stop a branch by cutting away its extremity, com- 
pels what is left to produce side branches, which 
might not have otherwise appeared. Then again, 
the necessity for using the pruning-knife at all is 
often obviated by the employment of the finger and 
thumb; that is to say, a young branch may be 
prevented from appearing by pinching off its bud 
as soon as it begins to push, as well as by first al- 
lowing it to grow, and then removing it—and bet- 
ter. All these, and all such, facts are plain to the 
meanest capacity; the difficulty is how to apply 
them, and when, and where. ‘The answer to such 
questions is only to be found in experience, and in 
a very careful examination of the peculiar mode of 
growth of each species of tree to be operated on, 
For no two species of tree can be found of which 
it is the nature to grow, and flower, and fruit, ex- 
actly in the same way, and every variation in the 
manner of growing, flowering, and fruiting, de- 
mands a corresponding variation in the mode of 
applying the principles of pruning. 

We know, indeed, of but one general fact which 


| may be, we would rather say should be, invariably 


perfect its health—and shall I add, the more | ; 
| keeping branches thin. 


attended to, and that is the universal necessity of 
Light in abundance, and 
the freest circulation of air among leaves, are of 
vital importance to all plants; but these cannot be 
secured unless the branchesare left thin. A crowd 
of branches implies a crowd of leaves, and ina 
crowd leaves can neither breathe nor perspire, nor 
feed; in fact they are smothered, But when they 
| stand well apart, they breathe freely, perspire pro- 
fusely, and feed incessantly; the result of which 
consists in fine strong stiff shoots and dark green 


| fat leaves, instead of spindling twigs and yellow 


weasened foliage. 

It is true that this statement appears at first sight 
to be opposed to a common physiological axiom 
that the health of a plant is in proportion to the 
number of its leaves; because it is probable that a 
well thinned fruit tree will have much fewer leaves 
than a plant left to grow wild. But the axiom 
alluded to is put in inexact words; as our corres- 
pondent “* W.” very properly remarked in last 
week's paper, it is not the mere number of leaves 
that determines the heaith of most plants, but the 
superficial area of foliage exposed to light and 
air; a material difference. For example, suppose 
that one branch has but 10 leaves, the whole area 
of which shall be expressed by the number 100- 
and that another branch has 2) leaves, the area of 
which shall be equal to 120); the inference would 
not be that the latter would conduce to the health 
of a plant more than the former, 
also be shown that the 20 leaves 
well lighted and aired as the 10, 
heal ofatree would ’ 


unless it could 
were each as 
which in the 
be improbable. And if the 
2) leaves had only an area of %), it is clear that 
they would be less effective than the 10 having an 
area of 100, all other circumstances being equal. 
Of course we do not mean that a gardener is to 
calculate the exact contents of a leaf 
before he can tell whether to remove it or mot: 
we only put the argument form for the 
sake of illustration. 
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REVIEW. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND Rurat Economy. | bottom of every thing wise, and great, and 
From PERSONAL OBSERVATION. By HENRY powerful. 


CoLMAN. Boston, A. D. PHELPs & Co. Parts it, tae desea fj ional 
Sax UE. ‘bode -sunpnied-4n ton eanbens. | iS Ils @ desirable state of inter-nationa 


$5.) opinion for us, and we cannot but think that 
We look upon Mr. Cotman’s mission, as | the presence abroad, of such men as Ep- 
one of the strongest evidences of the zeal and | WARD Everett, Louis M’Lang, and Henry 
intelligence now enlisted in behalf of agri- | CoLman, has contributed in no small de- 
culture, inthe United States. That the mere | gree, towards bringing it about. How 
announcement, that a gentleman devoted to | well and fitly the national character has 
its interest, proposed to make a personal in- | been represented in England, by our two 
spection of European Agriculture, and give | late ministers at the Court of St. James, is 
the results, should so readily have brought ,a matter of world-wide notoriety. Now 
forward a list of twenty-five hundred subscri- the events of the last two years have drawn 
bers to a work of the kind before us—a | the attention of our fellow men on the other 
work that,in this country of cheap literature, | side of the Atlantic, to our condition and 
is a somewhat dear work—we consider a 


resources, as an agricultural people, no less 
strongly than in purely political aspects. A 
existing among us, that will by-and-by pro- | country whose vast and productive grain fields 
duce its proper results. hold ‘the balance of food,” when famine 
There are two points of view, from which | stares a fourth of the human family in the 
we are inclined to consider Mr. Cotman’s | face, is, in the estimation of sensible men 
mission—the first, as it affects us on the/| in the nineteenth century, at least as im- 
other side of the Atlantic, and the second, | portant in its influence on the destinies of 
as it affects us at home. the race, as one which, a century ago, could 
Any one who has a glimmering of politi- | overspread the face of Europe, with the 
cal sagacity, may see, at a glance, how, in| mightiest army, and bring into the world 
spite of that unfortunate stigma of repudia- | the most overwhelming death and destruc- 
tion, (which, like a youthful folly, we trust 
we shall yet soon recover from,) the impor- 
tance of our union, in a political, commer- | merits of Indian corn, than cold steel or lea- 
cial, and agricultural sense has very lately | den bullets ; and for the sake of humanity, 
forced itself more profoundly upon the un-| and the good cause of American Agricul- 
derstanding of all clear thinking men abroad. | ture, we heartily rejoice at it. 
From considering us as a mere liberated| Mr. Cotman, we cannot but think, is, 
colony, a fourth rate nation, mostly living| on the whole, a worthy representative of 
in log houses, and semi-civilized in cus-| our most intelligent agricultural class. He 
toms, a few years have obliged Europeans went abroad under the most favorable aus- 
to observe that there is a moral, intelligent, pices, his heart full of his subject, and his 
and physical weight in America, i trunks crammed with the best letters of in- 
bears hard upon that ‘“ balance of power”! troduction. He has accordingly enjoyed 
that has so long kept the old world at the | the best opportunities in Great Britain. He 


substantial evidence of a spirit of inquiry 


tion. There is just now, more disposition 
in Europe to make acquaintance with the 
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has been the guest of the most intelligent} has made it yield a crop of eighty bushels 


of the nobility—tor there, 


knowledge is the pride of the first aristoc- 


racy in the king¢dom—and has not failed | 


also, to sift, with the ingenuity of a‘ Mas- 
sachusetts commissioner,” the modus operan- 
di of the humblest practical ditcher. Mr. 
CoLMAN is conversant with the condition 
and prospective capacities of American ag- 
riculture; he has personally a happy way 
of communicating information; so that we 
cannot doubt he has cleared up many doubts, 
removed many prejudices, and left a more 
favorable impression in that part of Europe, 
which he has already traversed, of the 
genius of American agriculture. 

Touching the second point of view, in 
which we consider Mr. CoLman’s tour, viz: 
how it affects his readers and countrymen at 
home, we can of course only give an opinion 
in part, as his Reports are not yet finished. 
Only Great Britain has yet received his at- 
tention, and we anticipate that lessons even 
more instructive, will be drawn from the 
practice of France and Germany---countries 
more nearly like our own in many points of 
farming practice. 

The eight numbers already published, 
abound with the most valuable and interest- 
ing accounts of the highly improved condi- 
tion of English husbandry at the present 
moment. The ample details given on the 
subjects of draining and sub-soiling, alone, 
will, if properly appreciated and put in prac- 
tice by his countrymen, be worth millions 
to the country. Those farmers who doubt 
the wisdom of investing capital in the im- 
provement of their farms, we refer gladly 
to the account of such experiments as that 
of Mr. Dennison, of Yorkshire, who took a 
barren, sandy and boggy heath of four hun- 


dred acres. the best of which previous- 


ly let for 2s. 6d. per acre, and by draining | 


and sub-soiling it in a scientific manner, | 


5 
o4 


agricultural | of oats to the acre. 


Looking at Mr. Cotman’s publication, 
so far, in the light of an interesting contri- 
bution to scientific and practical agriculture, 
we think it deserving of general commenda- 
tion. Its value will perhaps be better un- 
derstood and appreciated, here at home, ten 
vears hence, than at the present moment, 
for the very plain and sufficient reason that 
the practice and the principles which it dis- 
plays, are unquestionably in advance of the 
means, and the amount of previous agricul- 
tural knowledge, possessed by many of his 
readers. Yet we may not safely assert this 
as true, for any length of time, however 
trne at the present moment, since,watching 
the progress of these matters, we confess 
we are often startled at the rapidity with 
which it strides onward. 

In a popular point of view, we are confi- 
dent that Mr. Corman would have been 
far more successful if he had not given the 
present work to his original subscribers, but 
published it in the usual way, or perhaps still 
more thoroughly digested and matured, a 
year after his return home. A much more 
popular, and we think scarcely less useful, 
publication, would have been produced, if 
he had given a graphic and lively Note book 
of Agricultural Travel in Europe, to his 
twenty-five hundred subscribers, leaving 
There 
is a vast deal in the agriculture of Great 


the present work to follow after it. 


Britain, and we may add in Mr. Cotman’s 
account of it, that is of little or no practical 
value to most American farmers. Some of 
the latter, little accustomed to solid treatises 
will, we fear, turn away from Mr. Cotman’s 
excellent numbers, as too heavy, or too pro- 
found to rouse their attention, while they 
have been thoroughly interested, and often 
highly instructed, by such an easy and at- 
tractive account as that agreeable writer 
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could have given, of his daily impressions of | the science which should direct their daily 


the farming of Europe. 


We make this re- | labors,they must not be treated as patient and 


mark—not as undervaluing in the least, the | trained students, eager to explore the whole 
high character of Mr. Cotman’s labors, but | temple of science,but rather like cautious and 


with the deep-rooted conviction of this fact, 


that bears upon the case ; that when prac-| lured into its outer vestibules, 


somewhat unwilling candidates,who must be 
by wisdom, 


tical men are just commencing the study of | conveyed in pleasant and familiar words. 


FOREIGN 


JAPANESE TASTE IN ARBORICULTURE.—The Ja- 
panese gardeners, it is well known, succeed in 
dwarfing almost every tree. It is said that they 
select the very smallest seeds, taken from the very 
smallest plants; two circumstances which are cer- 


tainly rational and conformable to all the facts | 


known to us in connection with varieties of race 
No doubt, indeed, exists about the operation thus 
far; but the following assertions are much more 
apocryphal. 

It is said that as soon as the plants have germi- 
nated, the Japanese cover them with fluid honey, 
or with dissolved sugar; 
paint them with a camel's hair pencil, using the 
same material; 
into the little box, which serves as a green house 
to these marvellous pigmies, a nest of little ants, 


whose eggs soon hatvh and produce an active co- | 


lony, greedy of sugar, and incessantly running over 
the plants, which, though alive, have really been 
converted into a cold preserve. Gardeners know 


very well that aphides, scale insects, the cocci, | 
and other vegetable leprosies, do in fact torture | 


and distort plants till they are quite disfigured. 
The everlasting play of these insects, which are 
always running Over every part of the plant, keeps 


up a peculiar excitement, which ends by producing | 


the state of dwarfness so much admired in that 
part of the world, at least this is what the Japanese 
say. The Fir, of which Dr. SIEBoLDT spoke as 


being only three inches high, and growing on the | 


second stage of the box, was the Pinus massoniana, 
the *“* Wo-matza” of the Japanese, or the ** Koks- 
jo” of the Chinese. THUNBERG mistook it for 
the Scotch Fir. Its history is very curious, and ” 
also given in the ‘** Flora Japonica,” p. 25, vol. 


that they afterwards | i 


and that they afterwards introduce | 


————__—__1200e8—__ —-__ — 
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| On the high road it forms alleys 100 leagues long ; 
|and the course of every highway is marked by 

hillocks planted with this pine, and with species of 
nettle trees. The art of the Japanese gardener is 
exhausted in the cultivation of these pines. They 
are clipped and cut into all sorts of shapes; their 


. | branches are spread into fans, or horizontal trelli- 


ses, and are thus fashioned into a sort of flat dish. 
In this kind of gardening, extremes are made to 
| touch, and the traveller is astonished to find speci- 
, mens of an immense size placed by the side of 
| others of the most tiny dimensions. While stay- 
| ing at Phosaka I went to see the celebrated pine 
| tree before the Navi-waja Tea-house, the branches 
| of which are artificially spread out into a circum- 
'ference of 136 feet. On the other hand, they 
| showed me at Jeddo, a dwarf tree, in a lacquered 
| box with branches not occupying more than 2 square 
| inches! They even know how to graft the pine 
family in Japan, and we saw dwarfed specimens on 
which almost every variety of pines known in Ja- 
pan was fixed by grafting.—Botanical Register. 


SMEE ON THE PoTraATo PLANT.—TIf fine paper, 
| good type, and lithographic plates, with all the 
formalities of numbered paragraphs, and the ad- 
vantage of a dedication to Prince Albert, could 
settle the question of the Potato disease, Mr. Smee’s 
book would be conclusive. But we apprehend 
| that in addition to such auxiliaries, an extensive 
knowledge of facts, correct judgment, and acquaint- 
ance with the nature of all the subjects treated of, 
| and, moreover, the power of drawing just conclu- 
| sions from ascertained premises, are also indispen- 
| sable requisites, which we do not find in the work 
| before us. We say so with much regret; but the 











Of all the conifers, (the pine family,) we aaa subject is one of such moment that we are bound 
this the commonest, through the whole empire of | to express our opinion without reserve when a 


Japan. 


has been universally cultivated. It has 


reputation on account of the fables, miraculous sto- | 
ries, and idle tales of all sorts, mixed up with its | 


history, and is a religious symbol in the ceremo- 
nies and festivals of the people. The * Wo-mat- | 
za” and a ** Mume” (a sort of plum) are planted | 
before the residence of Mixapo. It forms groves 
round the temple of the sun-god, of saints, and of 


In places where it does not grow wild, it | 
a great 


work of pretension, written by a Fellow of the 
| Royal Society, enlists itself on the side of the most 
| manifest error. 

The opinion of the Author is, that a kind of 
| Aphis, which had been previously called Rape, 
but which he new names vastator, has done all the 
| mischief; and thus he joins that small knot of wri- 

ters among whom it is enough to say that no man 
| of science has before been rash enough to rank 


holy men; and it overshadows all the little cha- himself; writers who are all equally clear as to 
pelsand gardens adjoining the dwelling houses, &c. | the potato disease being caused by insects, though 
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they cannot agree whether those “insects” are | 
mites, worms! or grubs, flies, perfect or imperfect, 
Thrips or Eupteryx or Aphis. 

We have read Mr. Smee’s book with care; we 
have endeavored to make out his argument, and to | 
do justice to his evidence, and we can only express | 
our wonder that he should not have perceived how 
inconsistent even with his own knowledge of facts 
is this insect theory. For what are the grounds 
on which he has founded his opinion? Firstly, 
that the aphis is found on the potato plant; 2dly, 
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these winged creatures from flying to the neigh- 
boring fields and biting them? 

We must not, however, part with this book 
without an example or two of the author’s mode 
of reasoning. He says— 

‘* When the insect has damaged the leaf of the 
plant, it is much influenced by wet weather: a 
shower of rain will fill the stems with water; and 
in consequence of the solid portion having been ta- 
ken away by the insect, the moisture cannot cause 
the rapid growth of the plant which should take 


that it multiplies very fast; 3dly, that it punctures | place under such circumstances.” 


the leaves; 4thly, that it fills the air with its my- | 


We were not previously aware that aphides fed 


riads, and is found even in the streets of London; | on solid matter; we had always understood that 
5thly, that where the insect has damaged the leaf | their food was the fluid matter of plants. Again— 
of a plant, it (the leaf) is much influenced by wet | ‘‘ This vastator does not commit the same 
weather; 6thly, that the first appearance of the amount of mischief upon every kind of potato. Jt 
disease in a healthy and previously undamaged | dislikes those leaves where moisture is to be found 
plant is always subsequent to the visit of the de- | on the under surface in the morning; and thus, ac- 
stroyer; and the amount of disease, ceteris pari- cording to the state of the plant, it passes over 


bus, is directly proportionate to the number of 
insects which take away the vital fluid of the 
plant.’’ 

We may very well concede the three first pro- 
positions; they are well known to be true, The 


fourth is a mere local fact; for we cannot suppose | 


Mr. Smee to assert that myriads of Aphides are 
found over every potato field; if it were so, we 


and others must have been very unfortunate not to | 


perceive them. The fifth is a strong assertion, in 


support of which we cannot discover a trace of | 
evidence; and it might be disposed of by a counter | 


assertion, that ** when the leaf of a plant is injured 


by aphides, the leaf is less influenced than before | 
by wet weather.” We do not, however, deny | 


that the punctures of aphides may be in some de- 

gree affected by wet weather; but how?—by a ge- 

neral destruction of vitality?—by broad blotches 

on the foliage ?—by inducing moist gangrene in 

the whole system?—who ever heard of such a 

thing! Aphides cause swellings and a thickening | 
of tissue, as may be seen in the Potato as well as 

other plants; and when they do exist in the myri- 

ads which are talked of, trees will sometimes cast 

their leaves, because the stem which bears them is | 
exhausted by the aphides of the organizable matter 
which feeds the leaves; but such cases have no con- 
cern with the “potato disease.” The sixth pro- 
position is certainly not admissible; it is directly 
in the teeth of facts which we are all familiar 
with. Our own potatoes were as much diseased | 
as any crops near London; yet we saw no aphides | 
prior to the appearance of the injury, except a 
straggler here and there, such as could have been 
found any year within our recollection. 

Does this aphis notion explain how potatoes, 
sprouted in sand, in 1845, and which never got 
above ground, became diseased? How potato- | 
fields screened by trees or strips of other crops, 
were saved as far as the influence of the screen 
extended, while all around them perished? How 
all the Isle of Calf potatoes escaped in 1845, ex- 





with greater or less rapidity.” 
| Here is certainly a very remarkable discovery. 

It appears that there are some kinds of potatoes 
| Which deposit water on the under side of their 
| leaves during the night, and other kinds that have 
no such power! Perhaps Mr. Smee can find some 
kinds of men who perspire by their skin, and 
Others who donot. Until this is shown we must 
be permitted to adhere to the vulgar opinion 
_that the vital actions of all kinds of potatoes are 
essentially the same. 

But we would rather not goon. Let us rather 
advise all who are ambitious of figuring in the pota- 
to discussion to qualify themselves, in the first in- 
stance, by an attentive study of the writings of 
such men as Decaisne, Harting, and Payen, in ad- 
dition to the well-ascertained facts that may be 
gathered from the published documents of this 
country.— Lindley. Gard. Chron. 


THE LINNZAN GoLD MEDAL.—To the President 
and Council of the Linnean Society, London, 
there is left, under the will of the late Mr. Ed- 
ward Rudge, of Abbey Manor-house, Evesham, 
Worcester, a magistrate and justice of the peace 
for that county and Middlesex, a bequest of £200, 
the annual interest to be laid out in the purchase 
of gold medals, to be called the “Linnean Me. 
dals,” and to be awarded by the president and 
council to the Fellow of the Society who shall 
write the best communication in each volume, and 
which shall be published by the Society, in either 
of the four departments of natural history. Each 
gold medal to contain on one side a profile bust of 
Linneus in his full dress, encircled by his name 
and the dates of his birth and death. On the ob- 
verse is to be engraved the name of the Fellow of 
the Society to whem such medal is awarded, en- 
circled by a wreath of the Linnean Borealis.— 
English Paper. 


L’Echo du monde savant, contains a notice ofa 


cept the patches belonging to the lighthouse keep- | Manuel tres interessant, by M. Louis Dupont, in 
ers? and finally, how in certain countries the dis- | which it states the author demonstrates, logically 
ease was unknown except in localities planted | and philosophically, the possibility: Ist, of caus- 
with foreign potatoes? What could have kept! ing long continued rain storms to cease: 2d, of 
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preventing long drouths, by bringing about season- 
able rains, thereby rendering the earth more pro- 
ductive! We hope this new French weather phi- 
losopher, who, we are told, isan ‘ancien chef d’- 
etablissement d’instruction,” will prove more suc- 


cessful as a storm king, than our PROFESSOR EspPy. | 


In the same journal is stated an interesting fact, 
regarding the culture and manufacture of the Sugar 
Beet,—at present so important a matter in France. 
A sugar house recently established in Gallicia, has 
manufactured the past year, 15,000,000 kilogram- 
mes of sugar, and the opinion is given, that such is 
the progress made in this manufacture, that, in a 
few years more, no foreign sugars wil! be needed, 
at least in France. It has been found, that by dry- 
ing the beet root, at that stage when it contains 
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' music at Berlin, when the people form the audi- 
tory, and the musicians are in the open air. 


At 
half-past nine in the evening every body has re- 
turned home.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Oct. 26, 1846 —The orna- 
mental Gardens are either within the town and 
suburbs, or behind the imperial or private palaces 
along the shores of the Bosphorus, and many ofthe 
latter extending to the brow of the hills behind 
the houses. The true Turkish gardens, taking as 
models those of the Seraglio, which are well kept 
up, and of some other Turkish palaces—are in some 


_respects rather yards than what we should call 


most sugar, it may be preserved without any sac- 


charine loss for years; the sugar may then be ex- 
tracted at leisure, and at much less cost. 
cultivators can cut up their beet roots into slices 
and threads, dry them, and keep them in a store 
room or granary, and not be obliged to carry them 
to the manufactory till most convenient to them- 
selves. ‘The remains of the dried Beet root, after 
the sugar is taken from it, is eaten by animals al- 
most as greedily as though it had not been dried 
beforehand. 


THE WINTER GARDENS OF BERLIN.—The fol- 
lowing brief account of the celebrated Public Gar. 
dens of Berlin, is translated from the Journal des 
Debates, by the Boston Daily Advertiser. How 
much of hearty health and enjoyment might be re- 
alized through publie gardens in our large cities, 
by a small annual contribution from all the proper- 
ty holders.—Eb. 

‘¢ There existat Berlin vast places of assembling, 


The small | 


gardens, being individually of no great extent, rec- 
tangular, and surrounded by walls or buildings; a 
kind of green-house often occupies one side for 
putting the oranges and other tender shrubs into in 
winter, and the other walls often covered with 
creepers, very frequently the Virginian creeper, 


| two or three Jessamines, Tecomas, &c.; the area 


/ as possible &lways in flower. 


called, according to the season, Winter Gardens. or | 


Summer Gardens. 
there, either under the shade of trees, 
mense halls adorned with flowers and shrubs. ‘These 


Fifteen hundred persons meet | 
or in im- | 


crowds meet without tumult and enjoy pleasure | 
without noise, without scandal, and without police | 


officers. All the citizens of Berlin congregate there. 
Mothers come there with their daughters, and 
embroider, talk, knit and sip their coffee. Often 
the whole household sups there. The men, who 
are all uncovered, some smoking, others drinking 
beer from immense glasses, which hold more than 
a fourth of a bottle. Orchestras occupy a point of 
the hall; each establishment has its own ; they are 
Jed by directors, who, baton in hand, rival each 
other in talent and glory. Listen—harmony, pre- 
cision, common qualities, power, docility, expres- 
sion, richness, artistical nerve, profound sentiment, 
unconquerable energy, enthusiasm, exaltation, 
every thing is found in these orchestras. 
mony which they give out, flies, bursts forth, tri- 


umphs and escapes, returns, roars like the tempest, | 


moans like the gentlest breeze, moves 
plaintive sigh, bursts out at last, is lost in a myste- 
rious distance. The crowd attentive, mute, mo- 
tionless, still continues to listen, as if retaining, 
tasting its impressions. ‘Then their transports are 
expressed, but with silence ; the master bows— 


’ 


like a} 


is divided into a great number of little beds sym- 
metrically arranged, though often of fanciful 
shapes, edged with Box, and each containing a few 
plants, generally old and common things, but in 
the best gardens so contrived as to have as many 
Those now showing 
forth are chiefly Dahlias, African Marigolds, and 
common China Roses. Along the principal walks 
are often taller shrubs or fruit trees trimmed to as 
narrow a pyramidical form as possible. The walks 
are either a kind of gravel composed chiefly of 
broken shells, like what was laid down a few years 
since in St. James’s Park, or paved with pebble 
siones in diamond-shaped patterns. Yet, however 
confined and crowded these gardens may be (I have 
seen many with the walks and beds scarcely 18 
inches broad,) they are many of them so neatly 
kept, and the plan!s so vigorous and full of flower, 
owing to the fine climate and good care in water- 
ing, as to have avery pretty effect. In one ofthe 
Seraglio gardens, the walks are paved with flag 
stones instead of pebbles, and the*beds edged with 
thin stones placed on edge, and yet it looked as 
green and as gay asany. [cannot but think that 
the paving the walks is very beneficial under a hot 
sun, as it prevents the roots from burning, and the 
ground from ecaking after being watered. Like the 
vineyard in the neighborhood of Montpelier, 
which the owner paved with flag-stones, and got 
beautiful crops, till his neighbors laughed him 


out of persisting in a practice unknown to their 


The har- | 


ancestors. 

The garden or the palace of Tcheragan, on the 
3osphorus, where the Sultan at present resides, is 
said to be the most beautiful here, and is under the 
management of a German now absent. I have 
been disappointed in the hopes that were given 
me of going over it; but from what I hear, and 
from what one ean see looking in at the gates from 


| the Bosphorus, it appears to be a combination of 


| 


| the Turkish and modern European garden. 


The 
front of the palace, though only of wood (as almost 
all the palaces,) is the richest and most elegant 
thing of the kind I have seen, and in the flat be- 


they would have understood each other without | hind appears to be a formal garden, full of small 
This is the effect of ° beds, shrubs, flowering plants, &c.; with fountains 


these marks of intelligence, 
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and basins, and green-houses, arranged in archi- | importance, and covers a large tract of country. It 


tectural symmetry with other parts of the building. 
The high hill behind is partly laid out in shrub- 
bery, partly covered with Stone Pines, Cypresses, 
and other trees, with winding walks, and at- 
tempts at lawns in the style called on the Conti- 
nent @ l.dnglaise. These gardens altogether are 
said to contain a great variety of ornamental shrubs 
and plants, the Sultan being very anxious to have 
every thing a /’Européenne. ‘The Imperial Bota- 
nic Garden is within the college of Galata-Serai, 
in Para, and is under the direction of Mr. Noe. It 
is small, but neatly kept, well supplied with wa- 
ter; and though quite new, contains about 1500 
species arranged according to the Natural System, 
and affords specimens of most of the large natural 
orders. Mr. Noe, by desire of the Sultan, is en- 
deavoring especially to collect as many as possi- 
ble of the interesting Turkish plants. ‘the private 
gardens, with their Stone Pines and Cypresses, 
are one of the great elements of beauty on the 
bold and varied shores of the Bosphorus. ‘Those 
on the European side are not often of great extent, 
but are rendered more picturesque by the kind of 
houses amongst which they are situated. On the 
Asiatie side, where there is not so much building, 
there are ofien extensive grounds or woods. It 
is on that side (and especially towards the western 
end,) chiefly on account of the more abundant 
supply, that most of the flower gardens are situat- 
ed for the supply of the town. I have had but lit- 
tle opportunity of seeing them; but in the streets 
of Pera, Moss and Cabbage Roses (R. centifolia,) 
and very fine Pinks, are now selling very cheap, 
and we are told that this second season for them is 
but just begun. 

Dr. SPRENGEL’s HERBARIUM.—We understand 
that the heirs of this celebrated botanist are desir- 
ous of selling his herbarium. It is represented to 
consist of 21,800 species (without reckoning the 
numerous sub-species and varieties) in the best 
order, and arranged after C. Sprengel’s System a 
vegetabilium, with an exact catalogue written by 
himself. It comprises unique duplicates of the 
herbarium of John Reynold Forster, the companion 
of Captain Cook, (of 800 species,) the rich presents 
of the East India Company, and almost all the col- 
lections of travelling botanists which were sold in 
the first third of this century. The price is 200/., 
as we learn from his son, Dr. Anthony Sprengel, of 
Halle, in Prussia.—Gard. Chron. 


THE TEIN-CHING, OR CHINESE INDIGO.—When 
inthe north of China, my attention was directed to 
a plant largely cultivated by the inhabitants for the 
sake of its blue dye. In the southern provinces a 
considerable quantity of indigo (Indigofera) is cul- 
tivated and manufactured, besides a large portion 
which is imported from Manilla and the Straits. 
In the north, however, the plant which we call in- 
digo is never met with—owing, I suppose, to the 
coldness of the winters—but its place is sup- 
plied by this Isatis indigotica, or the ‘ 7'ein- 
ching,” as it is called by the Chinese. I met with 


yart of the stem, near the flowers, are linear. 
| } 


it in the Nanking cotton district, a few miles west | 
of Shanghae, where it is considereda plant of great | the purple of the petals, and the ivory white of the 


is grown in rows, a few inches apart, and at a dis- 
tance looks like a field of young turnips or cab- 
bage plants. In June, 1844, when | was in that 
country, the plants were from six inches to one 
foot in height, and being considered in perfection, 
the natives were busily employed in cutting them, 
and removing them to the manufactory. One of 
these places which I inspected was close on the 
banks of the canal, and was placed there for the 
convenience of the farmers, who brought their 
leaves in boats from the surrounding country, as 
well as to be near the water, a large quantity of 
which was requisite in the manufacture. It con- 
sisted of a number of round tanks, which are built 
for the purpose of steeping the leaves. The leaves 
are thrown into the tanks and covered with water, 
and, after remaining a certain length of time, the 
juice is drawn off into other tanks, where I believe 
itis mixed with lime. ‘The color of the liquid at 
first is a kind of greenish blue, but after being well 
stirred up and exposed to the air, it becomes much 
darker, and very like the well-known indigo of 
commerce. I suppose it is thickened afterwards 
by evaporation in some way, but that part of the 
process did not come under my observation. I am 


| very much inclined to believe that this is the dye 
| used to color the green teas 


which are manufac- 
tured in the north of China for the English and 
American markets; this, however, is only conjec- 
ture. ‘The plant has a half-shrubby stem, covered 
with a fine bloom. Its root-leaves are oval-lan- 
ceolate, on long stalks, sharp pointed, siightly 
toothed, and somewhat fleshy; those on the upper 
The 
stem is decumbent, a foot and a half long, and di- 
vided at its extremity into several drooping ra- 
cemes about six inches long; on its sides it bears 
here and there small clusters of leaves like those 
of the root. Flowers very small, yellow. Sili- 
cles black, quite smooth, six lines long by two 
wide in the broadest part, oblong, obtuse at each 
end, a little contracted below the middle, with a 
thin edge and a single median line.—Jortune, in 
Journal of the Horticultural Society. 


floyA IMPERIALIS. Imperial 
Climber. (Asclepiads.) Borneo. In the posses- 
sion of Mr. Lowe, of Clapton. ‘This is the most 
noble climbing plant we have everseen. Imagine 
a true Hoya, with woolly stems, leaves six inches 
long, and clusters of the most magnificent flow- 
ers forming a diadem of ten rays; each flower 
fully three inches in diameter, and with the deli- 
cate texture of the common Hoya carnosa, and you 
will have some notion of this superb species. "In 
Mr. Lowe’s letter from Sarawak, dated January 
12, 1846, we have the following account of its dis- 
covery. ‘* On the next day, when in the territory 
of the Gumbang Dyaks, [ found another curious 
plant belonging to Asclepiads; it is an epiphytal 
climber; there was but one individual, growing 
from the decayed part of a tree, also overhanging 
theriver. The flowersare large and in umbels; 
the leaves are leathery; and the stem abounds ina 
white, perhaps acrid juice. ‘The contrast between 


Hoya. Stove 
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parts offructification, renders it highly beautiful.” 
This species is certainly new,unless it should be the 
Asclepias sussuela of Roxburgh, a Moluccan plant, 
said to have flowers nearly three inches in diame- 
ter; but that botanist cites, without any doubt, the 
Corona ariadnes of Rumphius, which has flowers 
only as large as a shilling (denarius,) and there- 
fore cannot be the species now described. Nei- 
ther can this be the Hoya speciosa of Decaisne, 
which has the flowers velvety inside, and only one 
inch and three quarters across; nor the Hoya gran- 
diflora of Blume, which has leaves woolly beneath. 
These glorious species are still to be imported, 
one from Java, the other from Amboyna, and ei- 
ther would form an invaluable addition to our gar- 
dens.— Botanical Register. 


eeeeee 


CYPRIPEDIUM IRAPEANUM. Irapean  Lady’s 
Slipper, or Pelican flower. Greenhouse herbace- 
ous plant. (Orchids.) Mexico. A noble species, 
looking like a gigantic form of the downy yel- 
low Lady’s Slipper (C. pubescens) of the United 


States. In soil and potting, it requires the same | jn an unseasoned state, In experiments with the 
treatment as our common Englishand American woods cut into thin boards, decay proceeded in the 


species, but it 1s more tender than they are, | following order, commencing with the most per- 
and must be kept in a warm greenhouse. During | jshable:— 


the summer months, when it makes its growth and 


ON THE DURATION OF WooDs, AND MEANS OF 
PROLONGING IT.—The following are the results of 
experiments made with great care and patience by 
M.G. L. Hartig :—Pieces of wood of various kinds, 
2 5-8 inches square, were buried about an inch be- 
low the surface of the ground, and they became de- 
cayed in the following order:—The Lime, Amer- 
ican Birch, Alder, and the Trembling-leaved Pop- 
lar, in3 years; the common Willow, Horse Chest- 
nut, and Plane, in 4 years; the Maple, Red Beech, 
and common Birch, in 5 years; the Elm, Ash, 
Hornbeam, and Lombardy Poplar, in 7 years; the 
Robinia, Oak, Scotch Fir, Weymouth Pine, and 
Silver Fir, were only decayed to the depth of half 
an inch in7 years; the Larch, common Juniper, 
Red Cedar, (Juniperus virginiana,) and Arbor-vi- 
twe, at the end of the last-mentioned period re- 
mained uninjured. The duration of the respective 
woods depends greatly on their age and quality, 
specimens from young trees decaying much quick - 
er than those from sound old trees; and, when well 
Seasoned, they last much longer than when buried 


—— ee Y 
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flowers, it requires a liberal supply of water. 2 ei een a ay 
When the growth is perfected, and the stems have 31 orse VACSU, 12 : a a 
died down, the plant must have its season of rest, aooaeae 13 ta en fir, 
and at this period it should be kept rather dry. In } 4 I oplar, Birch 14 Wee ; 
the summer months, when growing, it should al- » Sn irch, a ey = Pine, 
ways be shaded from bright sunshine. It is prop- 6 Red Beech, 16 etal : I 
agated by dividing the roots when the plant is in | ean 17 — or Locust, 
a state of rest.—Bolanical Register. ; a ak. 

LILIUM SANGUINEUM. Blood-redLily. Half- It has been proved by repeated experiments that 


hardy Bulb. (Lilyworts.) Japan? A plant re- | the best mode of prolonging the duration of wood 
markable for its dwarfness, not growing more than | is to char it, and then pay it over with three or 
12 to 18 inches high, and for the vivid color of | four coats of pitch. But simply charring the wood 
its large solitary orange-red flower, It might be | was of very little utility, as were likewise satura- 
supposed to be a variety of L. thunbergianum, | tions with various salts, acids, &e.—Hartig, Revue 
but that plant has atall hairy stem bearing several | Horticole. 

flowers of a larger size, with much shorter sta- 
mens, and a less brilliant color. The divisions of BEET-RooT BREAD.—Take one stone of Beet- 
the flower are, moreover, very distinctly stalked, | root, boil it until it becomes quite soft, pound or 
which brings the species nearer to L. philadelphi- | | mash it fine, (just as turnips are mashed for table,) 
cum, from which it is clearly distinguished by its | then add one stone (or equal parts) of wheaten 
upper leaves not being distinctly virticillate, and by | flour, and bake with yeast, in thesame way as ba- 
its great woolly honey-furrow. It grows freely in | kers do wheaten or common flour bread. The 
light loamy or peaty soil, to which has been added | same process will answer for making bread from a 
a small portion of well decomposed cow-dung or | mixture of flour with Parsnips, or with White 
leaf mould. The bulbs, like those of the other | Belgian carrots. I also wish tostate that the above 
kinds of Lilly, always suffer when disturbed, and | mixture and mode of baking will do equally well 





should therefore only be entirely removed from the | for making griddle bread, which is important to 
soi] when an increase is wanted. It is easily in- | all those who possess ovens, and that the addition 
creased, either by parting the old bulbs or by the | of half an ounce of bread soda to 14 pounds (or one 
scales, each scale forming a plant, but then they | stone) of mixed Beet-root and flour, will answer 
require two or three years before they bloom. It | the same purpose as yeast does, in making the 
flowers in May or June, and was presented to the | common bakers’ bread, light, wholesome, and nu- 
Society by Mr. Groom.—Botanical Register. | tritious.—T'. O’Brien, Baker, Dublin. 
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HorTICULTURAL Notes.—The Pratt Pear was | 
first brought into notice, by OwEN Mason, Esq., 
of Providence, R. I. He obtained scions from the | 
original tree, now standing in Scituate, R. I., and) 
distributed them among his friends, in the spring | 
of 1844. 

Seedling pear trees, five months old, sometimes 
die of blight, in all respects similar to the “ Fro- 
zen-sap blight.” [The loss of seedling pear trees, 
so common the first winter, from the seed bud— 
especially if thrifty and full of sap, is owing to 
this blight, and there is no hariy tree, we are con- 
vinced, so tender and susceptible to cold, in its 
bark, as the pear.—ED.] | 

I have lost many pear trees by heading down | 
close in the spring. The tree appears to flourish | 
the first season thereafter,but frequently dies in the 
spring succeeding. My practice, in heading back | 
for grafting large trees, is to alter only a part of | 
the tree each year, and never to remove any of the | 
suckers, [** robbers,” 7. e. shoots thrown out below | 
the graft—Ep.] the same year that they are thrown | 
out. When the latter practice is followed, it isal- 
most sure death to the tree. I always commence 
altering a tree, of any kind, at the top and centre 
of its head, leaving the lowest branches for the last 
year’s operation. Ifthe lower limbs are grafted | 
first, the centre is thrown up still higher, and the | 
tree is not disposed to form a round spreading top. 

In certain localities there are worn out or de- | 
cayed varieties of fruit. No cultivation, however 
high, can, I think, restore them; time may: the 
cause of failure being unknown. There are large 
trees of the White Doyenne and St. Germain pears | 
in New England, with their tops grafted with the 
Bartlett, which produce large, fair, perfect fruit; 
while the lower branches, not re-grafted, produce | 
worthless fruit. How can this be accounted for, | 
and what has cultivation or neglect to do with ei- 
ther, that could not equally affect both? 

[We conceive it to be accounted for in this way. 
The White Doyenne, once healthy and thrifty, in| 
R. I., has probably exhausted from the soil, some 
element necessary to its vigor, and it no longer 
makes the strong and vigorous shoots and foliage, | 
so necessary to the perfecting of fine fruit. By 
grafting the head of such atree with the Bartlett, 
one of the most vigorous and hardy of all pears; 
this latter variety being able to make luxuriant | 
growth and produce lar -e leaves, on the most in- | 
different stock, of course matures perfect fruit on 
its own strong shoots, while it can exercise little or 
no influence on the remaining ungrafted branches | 
of the tree.—ED.] 

In seeding down a lawn, Red-top and White | 
Clover, have been often recommended. Red-top, | 
such as is sold by seedsmen in New-England, has 
no after growth, when cut for hay; while clover 
is uncertain in its growth, but beautiful when in 
perfection. 


Bent grass, Rhode Island Bent, Improved Rhode | 











| have seen my plants,such favorable accounts. 


| by English writers. 


| are allowed a plenty of water at all times. 


| large a little. 


Island Red-top, or Borden’s grass, known to seeds- 


| men in New-England, by these names, having the 


appearance of Red-top, but much smaller, is ofall 
grass best suited to a lawn in the northern states. 
{This is what is called Red-top in this state. Ep.] 
It is short, thick, and fine, and it endures for years. 
All our natural pastures stock themselves with it, 
together with the sweet-scented vernal grass,which, 
‘‘as often as it is new mown, sends forth a sweet 
and healthful odor.” 

I give the following select list of apples : 

1. Rhode Island Greening: first for health of 
tree, bearing, keeping and cooking. 

2. Baldwin: good for bearing, table and keep- 
ing. 
3. Roxbury Russet: good for bearing and keep- 
ing. 
All the winter apples raised in New-England, 
are not collectively, worth as much as the above 
three kinds. I have grown and tested one hundred 
and fifty kinds, and am brought to this result. 
Very respectfully yours, Stephen H. Smith. Smith. 
field, R. I., Feb. 8, 1847. 

A LETTER FROM Mr. LonGwortH.—Dear Sir: 
I very willingly send you some information in re- 
lation to the manner in which I cultivate the Cac- 
tus, of which you have heard, from those who 
The 
Cactus is my favorite plant, and I cultivate a great 
variety. When I began, I cultivated both them,and 
the Hoya carnosa, ** secundem artem,” as directed 
The result was, in five or six 
years, a plant of the Cactus grandiflora, would be two 


og 


| or three feet high, and bear from one tothree blos- 
| soms, 


The Hoya would scarcely attain the same 
size. They were planted in tubs and pots, with a 
plentiful admixture of ‘lime rubbish,” “ brick 
dust,” &c., according to the stereotyped formulas; 
and treated worse than our temperance folks, for they 
I now 
plant them in rich soil, and when in a growing 
state, give them a liberal supply of water. They 
now grow more in one season, than they did previ- 
ously in six. In atub, a single plant of the Cactus 
grandiflora, in my collection, last season, had for- 
ty-two blossoms open at a time,and blossomed several 
evenings through the season. The Wax-plant, or 
Hoya, now runs in three or four seasons, twenty 
feet, and produces flowers in abundance. These 
are facts. 

But we are descendants of your eastern pilgrims, 
and possessed of their habits, and occasionally en- 
I fear this is the case, in our “ac- 
counts of the yearly produce of our vineyards. I 
believe it is placed at “‘four hundred or five hun- 
dred gallons to the acre,” for which, read two 
hundred. But this is not as far from the truth, as 
a recent account of the grass crop in Scotland. My 
memory does not serve me, whether it was nine, or 
fourteen cropsin a season. Nor isit so marvelous, 
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as the doctrine of most writers, that all our fine ap- | fact has for a long time been well understood in 


ples are produced from the wild crab. In Ohio, 
Kentucky, and other western states, the wild crab 
has flourished and been re-produced from seed 
for thousands of years: and there were, and still 
are, large natural orchards of them. 
be true, why is it, that amidst our millions of new 
seedlings, no improvement in the quality of the 
fruit is to be found? Is it, for the sage reason 
given me by ascientific horticulturist, that in one 
case, ‘*the seed is sown by the wind, and covered 
by therain,” and in the other, “planted by man, 
with the object to improve the fruit; or the rea- 
son given by another, that * to improve fruit, you 


If this theory | 


| 


must sow the seed of the defective fruit, from the | 
extreme end of the branches, and that Providence | 


, 


is not aware of the fact, and makes no selection.’ 

Regarding your assertion, that * the Boston nec- 
tarine was produced from a Peach stone.” Is 
not strange, if this be true, that in raising millions 
of peach trees from the stone, the only one changed 
to a nectarine, should have been the Boston. When 


it | 


you will believe on much stronger evidence than | 
can be produced in the case of the nectarine, that | 
I raised three kinds of forest trees, from three ap- | 


ricot stones, I will believe the day of miracles has 
returned, under-write all Professor BusH may 
publish on mesmerism, and no longer dispute the 
Boston nectarine story. I obtained three apricot 
stones from Mexico, and planted them in a small 
pot, inatriangular form, and placed the pot ina hot 
bed. The soil was taken from my garden. In a 


Europe. 

‘There are various instances on record, (see 
Gard. Mag., vol. 1, p. 471,) of both fruits (peach 
and nectarine) growing on the same tree, even on 
the same branch; and one case has occurred, of a 
single fruit partaking of the nature of both, (Gard. 
Mag., vol. iv, p. 53.) The French consider them 
as one fruit, arranging them in four divisions; the 
péches, or free-stone peaches; the p/ches disses, free 
stone nectarine, or free stone smooth peaches; the 
pavies, or cling-stone peaches; and the bruguons, 
cling nectarines, or cling-stone smooth peaches.” 

In other words, the French consider the necta- 
rine only a smooth skinned variety of the peach, 
(péches lisses, being literally smooth-peach.) 

Touching the improvement of fruits, our corres- 
pondent must remember that it isa law of the ve- 
getable kingdom, that a wild species, in ifs natural 
state, has no tendency to vary, and its seed will 
therefore probably re-produce the same forever. 
When, however, aspecies of wild fruit is ** domes- 
ticated” by garden culture, some of its seedlings— 
perhaps at first only one in a thousand—will show 
a tendency to vary, and it is on planting the seeds 


| of the plant showing this tendency, that the career 
| of the **improvement of races” begins. 


few days there came up in the pot, similarly loca- | 


ted, three forest trees, and none other. 


[ trans- | 


planted them into larger pots, and when of proper | 


size, into the open ground. 
they were seven or eight feet high, and intelligent 
botanists assured me they were trees unknown in 
this region, Can you produce as strong evidence 
that the Boston nectarine came from a peach stone? 
It seems strange to me, that the evidence in the 
case of the Boston nectarine, could be viewed as 
even raising a presumption, that it was produced 
from a peach stone. By a close examination, the 
nectarine tree can be readily distinguished from the 
peach tree. Yours with regard, N. Longworth. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 30, 1847. ; 


I kept the trees till | 


P.S.—I claim that we people of the west, have | 


some right to know more of certain matters and 
things, than the wise men of the east. We now 
have a society of intelligent men, who hold daily 
intercourse with the celestial world. 
REMARKs.—Our friend, Mr. LoNGWorRTH, isa 
‘<< terrible unbeliever”’ 
ter to his own experience. The ‘ Nectarine sto- 
ry,” to which he refers, is the account of the ori- 


The wild crab, to which Mr. LonGworrthH re- 
fers, as having re-produced itself for thousands of 
years, in Ohio and Kentucky, is not the wild crab 
from whence our apples sprung, (Pyrus malus.) 
since the latter is not a native of North America. 
‘The natural orchards of ** wild crabs” referred to, 
we suppose are the native species, P. coronaria. 
As this species has never been domesticated, or re- 
produced twice in succession, to our knowl-dge, 


from seeds grown in gardens, of course there is 


little or no appearance in its seedlings, of im- 
provement or departure from the original form of 
the species. As twenty-two varieties of apples 
were known in Pliny’s time, it is evident that the 


first variation from the wild crab of the other 


hemisphere,must have commenced about two thou- 
sand years ago; and remembering this, we cannot 
be astonished at the results attained in this day. Ep. 

SUPERB CoLLECTION OF CAMELLIAS.—We have 
rarely feasted our eyes with more floral delight 
than during a late visit to the conservatory of N. 
J. Becar, Esq., Atlantie street, Brooklyn. Mr. 
BECAR’S taste leads him to devote his range of 
glass almost wholly to Camellias, and his collection, 


| it is well known to connoisseurs, is not surpassed 


in all matters that run coun- | 


gin of the Boston nectarine, in our first number, | 


by 8. G. PERKINS, Esq., of Boston. But there 
nothing really strange or novel in this matter of 
the specific identity of the Peach and Nectarine. 
We have heard of other instances of a peach stone 
producing a nectarine in this country, and there is 
an example now standing in a garden within half 
a mile of our residence. 

The following extract from Loupon’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening, page 906, will show that this 





is 


by any other in America—though as it is entirely 
private, it is comparatively little known to the pub- 
lic generally. 

Nothing is so satisfactory as*to see any one thing 
perfectly done, and we imay safely bestow this high 
praise on Mr, Becar’s superb Camellia collection. 
It not only embraces every rare and beautiful spe- 
cies that could be procured from the collections of 
Europe or this country, but the plants are culti- 
vated in a faultless manner, and the specimens of 
many of the varieties are not only exceedingly 
large, but display a symmetry of form and a size 
and beauty of blossom very seldom seen. 
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The range of glass occupied by this collection is 
about 100 feet long—square-roofed and divided in- 
to three compartments, the larger or central one 
being filled with noble specimens 10 or 12 feet 
high, which are finely developed on every side and 
loaded with immense flowers, certainly double the 
size of those usually seen in green-houses. Among 
these large and finely grown plants, we observed a 
very grand specimen of Chandler’s Elegans, bend- 
ing under the weight of blossoms, some of which 


| size of a filbert. 


we measured and found them four and five inches | 


across. Floy’s Powhatan, 10 feet high, was re. 
markable for the pendant habit of its shoots and the 
deep-red color of its flowers. One of the finest 
plants of the old Double White, that we ever beheld, 
graced one end of this house. 
high, and the diameter of the head 8 feet—and as 
finely shaped as a linden that had grown in an open 
lawn. It exhibited, in January, the beautiful spec- 


It was about 10 feet | 


tacle of 120 fine flowers open at once upon its | 


branches. We also noticed among the large speci- 
mens two or three of that fine old variety C. spe- 
ciosa in very great perfection. 


, dormant till towards spring. 


We have not room for a detailed account of the | 


gems of this fine camellia house, We will notice, 
however, C. wlbertii, with several fine blooms, 
beautifully striped like carnations; Sacco-nova, 
finely shaped, with delicately varied petals of an 
exquisite peach blossom color; Leana superba, 
deep red, with very rich petals. 
blossoms, remarkable for the rich wax-like tex- 
ture of their parti-colored petals ; and Donclarii, 


GILESII, full of 


with immense blooms, semi-double, but, very 
showy. 
Mr. Brcar has raised a great many seedlings, | 


but only one was in bloom at the time of our visit. 
C. Brookliana, a finely shaped, rose-colored flow- 
er, of much beauty. Another seedling was just 
expanding a bud of a delicate flesh color and full 
of promise, 

‘The exceeding health of the plants, and the un- 
usually large size of their blossoms, Jed us to in- 
quire of the intelligent gardener, Mr. Quin, what 
peculiarity of soil or treatment was adopted. 
informed us that he was not conscious of any ex- 
cept that a larger proportion of fresh or maiden 
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abundantly; also plants of the Citron and Orange 
which bloom every spring profusely. Still but 
little fruit sets,and the latter drops when about the 
Any information regarding their 
culture will be gratefully received. Respectfully, 
Mary E. Fisher. Warrenton, Va. 

[The most common error in growing the Orange 
tribe in pots, is that of allowing them no season of 
rest—i. e., keeping them ina high temperature, and 
abundantly supplied with water in winter. The 
consequence of this is, the plants become too much 
enfeebled to carry good crops of fruit. Inits native 
country, the Orange has a cold season, when, for 
six weeks or two months, it is quite dormant. 
This hint should be followed in cultivation when 
fine fruit is desired. During the winter, the cooler 
the plants can be kept, so as to avoid frost, the bet- 
ter. No more water should be given than just 
enough to prevent the earth from becoming abso- 
lutely dry. In this way they will remain nearly 
As soon as they be- 
gin to grow, in the spring, supply them plentifully 
with water, and thin out at least half the blossom 
buds before they expand. You will then have a 
fine crop of fruit. 

Orange trees in tubs should be thoroughly drain- 
ed, by putting at the bottom of the tub, at least 
three inches of clinkers and pieces of charcoal over 
the holes made to allow the escape of water. This 
and the use of compest composed of equal parts of 
good fresh loam (made of rotted sods from an old 
pasture) and decayed hot-bed manure, will enable 
any One to grow Oranges, Lemons, &c., in fine 
perfection.—ED.] 


HisTorY oF THE Tyson PEAR.—The origin of 


| this very delicious new native pear, which some 


He | 


consider as fine as the Seckel, and which the Pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in a note lately received from him, informs us that 
he considers ‘‘ nearly or quite on a par with that 
delicious fruit the Fondante d’Automne,” has hith- 
erto been involved in some obscurity. We have 
therefore great pleasure in laying before our Po- 


| mological readers the following authentic account 


loam, was used than is common in growing the | 


Camellia. 


Among the few choice plants which Mr. BECcAR | 


allows to occupy a very limited portion of his Ca- 
mellia range, we noticed those charming orchi- 
deous plants, Cypripedium insigne and Zygopeta- 
lum speciosum; both in full bloom. 

Mr. Becar’s grounds are in that part of the city 
called South Brooklyn, and enjoy the finest expo- 
sure and abundance of sun and air. We know no 


private collection of any one tribe of plants in Society. 


from our obliging correspondent Dr. BRINKLE, of 
Philadelphia.—Eb. 

Dear Sir :—In the description of the Tyson 
Pear, contained in Hovey’s Magazine for last No- 


| vember, the writer says, ‘‘the precise origin of 


| the Tyson is we believe unknown.” 


As this pear is likely to become a favorite, it is 
| perhaps, desirable that its precise origin should be 
| known. I now furnish you with this information, 
which I also recently communicated to Col. WILD- 


| ER, President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 


I presume there can be no impropriety 


America, which on the whole surpasses this admi- | | in your making any use of it you may think 


rable collection of Camellias. 


TREATMENT OF ORANGE TREES IN Pots.—Sir : 


| proper. 
The only catalogue in which I could find the 
| Tyson pear, after I became acquainted with its ex- 


I should be glad of some information respecting | istence, was that of Mr. THos. Hancock, of Bur- 


the treatment of tropical fruits ia the Horticul- | lington. 
I have some Lemon trees which look | from Mr. H. all the information in relation to it 


turist. 


healthy and flourish very well, but do not bear | which he possessed. 


a9 


I immediately ordered it, and requested 


He replied, that he had ob- 
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tained the scions in 1837,of Mr. JonATHAN Tyson, | theevening. They elicited the commendations of 
Jr., an elderly gentleman, residing a mile beyond | every one, and were pronouneed by all the most 
Jenkintown. Mr. Hancock kindly offered to ac- | superior fruit of the kind that had ever been seen 
company me to Mr. Tyson’s; but unfortunately, | here, The last year, 1846, I pursued the same 
his subsequent engagements prevented his doing | plan, and though not with altogether the same suc- 
so. On the 20th ult., I made the contemplated | cess, owing to the immense quantity of rain that 
visit in company with Mr. Rost. Burst, of this | fell from the beginning of spring till late in the 
city. We had the pleasure of finding Mr. Tyson | fall, yet with sufficient success to satisfy me that 
at home, saw the original tree, and obtained the | there is virtue in the application of which I have 
following satisfactory information in relationtoit. | spoken. My grapes last year were far superior to 
The Tyson Pear originated with Mr. JoNATHAN | those of my neighbors, who had not become con- 
Tyson, deceased, of Jenkintown. It sprung up in | verts to my mode of cultivation. 
a hedge; and in 1794 was removed from the hedge | Iam aware that in all experiments in horticul- 
and planted out; it being then about an inch in | ture, we should be cautious in arriving at conclu- 
diameter. His son, the present JonNATHAN TYSON, | tions before we are satisfied of the true causes ; 
Jr., was desirous of grafting the Catharine Pear | and hence I have been particular in giving all the 
on it; but the father objected to this course, alleg- | facts connected with my success. Some may say 
ing that it might be a better kind than the Catha- | that it was not the simple barking of the vines 
rine. It continued to flourish, and in a few years | andthe white-wash. Why then shouldI have suc- 
it bore three pears. The fruit proved so fine, that | ceeded the two years I used it ?—for it was the 
a number of trees were grafted from it in 1800, | same soil and the same vines, that before I and my 
Several of these trees we saw; they were large | predecessor had been unsuccessful in making pro- 
and flourishing. We were also shown two trees | duceany thing, I donot claim originality in the 
that had been suckers from the root of the original | matter, being indebted to an article in Hovey’s 
tree, and are now nearly fifty years old; they like- | Magazine of Horticulture for the information that 
wise were large, healthy, fine looking trees. The | gave me such successful results. ‘The soil in which 
fact, that these two trees bear precisely the same | My grape-vines grow, is a sandy one, made rich 
kind of fruit as the original, is conclusive evi- | by stable manure, and an occasional dressing of 
dence that the latter was a seedling that had not | wood ashes. They are trained upon trellises about 
been grafted. ‘The original tree is still standing | seven or eight feet high, and are pruned in the 
in the yard of a house in the village of Jenkin. | summer also. I, however, doubt the benefit of 
town. Mr. Buist and myself measured this tree | Summer prunning, especially to the vigor and health 
two feet above the ground, and found it six feet in of the vine. Of this, however, I hope to make 
circumference. Very truly, yours, W. D. Brinklé, | some further experiments, the result of which you 
Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1847. shall have in due time. From the experiments 
bainee made in this section with the different varieties of 
CULTURE OF GRAPES AT THE SouTH.—I have | grape, I fear that we shall be compelled to relin- 
made some progress in the successful cultivation of | quish the cultivation of the foreign varieties, as 
the Grape, that may not be uninteresting to your } thus far they have by no means answered our ex- 
readers, and give my mode and the results in as| pectations. Yours very respectfully, P. Clayton. 
few words as possible. That every one may draw | Athens, Feb. 2, 1847. 
his Own conclusion, I state all the facts first, and} P.S. Iam using my exertions for the circula- 
afterwards my success. tion of your Horticulturist, and hope to see it on 
When I purchased the place upon which I re- | the centre table of every lover of flowers and fruits. 
side, while walking in the garden, my attention | Our community is becoming more and more ena- 
was directed toa few grape-vines, (of the varie- | moured with the beauties of the garden, and though 
ties Isabella, Bland’s and Herbemont Madeira) and | we are on the outskirts of a people that for many 
was assured by the former proprietor that they had | years have thought of no other flower but a cotton 
been of little use to him, invariably blasting be- | bloom, and considered all attention paid to the 
fore maturity. My first year’s experiment did not | cultivation of fruits as time unemployed, we can 
give mea dozen bunches of matured grapes. ‘The | boast in some few of our gardens of fine collections. 
second, which was 1845, I used the pruning knife | We already have upwards of one hundred vari- 
in January very freely, and took off closely all the | eties of the pear, and trust that ina few years we 
decayed bark, and then gave the vines,( that is the | shall be the Boston of the South in the successful 
old wood) a thick coating of lime and sulphur, | cultivation of that delicious fruit. 
made into a white-wash inthe proportions of one; j= «sees. 
pound of the former to half a pound of the latter. THE Locust—Mr. Editor: Having been my- 
The result was far beyond my most sanguine ex- | self uncertain about the varieties of trees to which 
pectations. Of the whole amount of grapes pro- | the name “ Locust’? has been applied, and finding 
duced I took no account, except from three vines | many persons with whom I have conversed, give 
of the Isabella. From these three vines I furnish- | very different opinions about them, I set myself 
ed to a relative, giving a wedding entertainment, | about the investigation, being desirous of procur- 
grapes in profusion, for one hundred and fifty per- | ing stocks or seeds for planting about my farm. 
sons. And so delicious were they in flavor, having | In the spring of 1844, I procured seeds from Mr. 
remained on the vine till the first of Octoher, that | Thorburn, in New York. and having prepared them 




















they were preferred to all the other delicacies of | by pouring boiling water over them and leiting 
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them stand until they swelled and burst (as directed | as the Locust; we have also what is called the 
by the late Dr. Bard, of N. Y.,) I planted them in| sweet or honey Locust, Gleditschia triacanthos; it 
the middle of May in drills, and now have the sat. | is found with us, perhaps a transplanted tree, for 
isfaction of seeing,in luxuriant growth around me, | Michaux says it is peculiar to the country west of 
numbers of these beautiful trees of the size of from | the Allegany mountains and to the Cumberland val- 
10 to 15 feet in height, and having several times} ley. In [Illinois it is sometimes called Fevier. 
headed them down, they have become thick and | West of the mountains, Michaux says it attains a 
bushy; these trees are the Robinia pseud-acacia, | very ample size, having measured trees there 
very fully described by Michaux in his Sylva | which were 3 or 4 feet in diameter, and with an 
Americana, whichI now have before me. East of | undivided trunk for 40 feet; its bark detaches itself 
the Allegany mountains, he says, it begins to grow | in plates 3 or four inches wide, and 2 or 3 inches 
naturally in Pennsylvania, in lat. 40° 20’, but west | thick; the trunk is twisted and occasionally with 
of these mountains it is found 2° or 3° further | clefts; the branches are covered with thorns sev- 
north, from the climate being milder; those trees | eral inches long, woody, and of a reddish color; 
which are found to the north of this latitude, and | armed at some distance from the base with smaller 
in the eastern states, are from planted stocks; and | secondary thorns; the leaves are not more than 
in the southern and middle states it is not often | half the size of the common locust; the flowers 


found within fifty miles of the Atlantic. 

Its dimensions vary with the soil and elimate. 
In Virginia and Kentucky it sometimes attains the 
size of 4 feet diameter, and 70 or 80 feet high; 
but this is twice the size it attains east of the 
mountains. The flowers, seed-vessels and graceful 
foliage, are too well known to need description 
here. On old trees the bark is thick and deeply 
furrowed, and the young tree is armed with formi- 


dable thorns which disappear as the tree grows | 


older; the value ofthe wood is well known; its color 
varies with the climate and soil in which it grows, 
as also its durability. That wood is generally es- 
teemed best whose heart is red, the next valuable 
is greenish yellow, and the least valuable is that 
with white heart, giving rise to the names of red, 
green or yellow and white locust; and inthe west 
is a variety sometimes called black locust. The 
locust,after the third year of its growth, begins to 
convert its sap into perfect wood, which is not 
done by the oak, chestnut,beach and elm, till after 
the tenth or fifteenth year; this, with its great du- 
rability and rapidity of growth, renders it most 
valuable for plantation. 

In cultivating them, locusts when young, should 
be kept up straight and trimmed up to a proper 
height; and when they branch out, the ends should 
be topped off to thicken the heads. 

Michaux mentions also the Robinia pseudacacia 
spectabilis, which in its early age is entirely des- 
titute of thorns; its leaves are larger and growth 
more rapid than the above; its seeds however pro- 
duce plants with thorns. 

A variety is also described called Robinia vis- 
cosa, a rose flowering locust; this however, does 


not exist naturally north of lat. 35°; its ordinary | 
stature does not exceed 40 feet, with a diameter of | 
10 or 12 inches; its wood is ofa greenish color, and | 
except in size it resembles the common species. | 


This variety will support the winters of New-York 
and Pennsylvania. 

These appear to be the only varieties of Robinia; 
the first described, being that which is common 
and which is found in Dutchess county, N. Y., rath- 
er widely spread. 

In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, the term 
Locust is applied to a number of trees that certainly 


differ greatly from each other, viz. We have the | 


Robinia pseud-acacia, which is commonly known 


small and not very conspicuous; the seed pods are 
much larger than the other, being about 12 inches 


| long, and 14 wide, and contain seeds brown in co- 
| 


lor of the size of a small flat kidney bean, about 
| half an inch long and surrounded witha pulpy sub- 
| Stance, which when ripe, isbrownand very sweet; 
| (hence thename.) The wood resembles the locust, 
| but is more porous, and though hard when season- 
|ed, yet is not very valuable. 
There is also a tree or bush called Locust, which 
| is seen in hedges, of the height of about 20 feet; 
| the leaves of which resemble that last described, 
| but the seed-vessels are not so large; the flowers 
| are sweet smelling. Michaux says nothing about 
| it; what is it? He describes the Water Locust, 
| Gleditschia monosperma; this is atree of southern 
| climate, and is of not much use or beauty. 
| As the Locust is a tree of great value, and now 
| much neglected, I have thought the attention of 

cultivators might be directed to it with advantage. 
| If you have a place for the above in your journal, I 
| will be pleased to see it inthe next number. 4 
| Subscriber. Tredyffin, Chester Co., Pa., Jan. 4, 
| 1847. eveeee 
| CuLTURE oF OxaALis Bowtt.—Ozalis Bowii, by 
| the following treatment, may be made ajbeautiful 
| ornament in the flower-garden from the middle of 
August to November. In July, the beds that have 
been occupied with early annuals are well manur- 
ed with leaf mould, or stable dung well decayed, 
mixing with it a little sand when the soil is stiff. 
The whole should then be thoroughly dug; after 
| that the bulbs are planted ten inches apart every 
way, and three inches deep. They will shortly 
| make their appearance above ground, and continue 
in bloom until the numerous flower stalks are cut 
down with the frost. ‘They should then be taken 
‘up and planted in boxes, or flower pots, and 


| placed in a pit or green-house to ripen the bulbs. 
When he latter are ripened, they are placed in si- 
tuations out of the reach of frost, and kept dry un- 
| til the season of planting. 

I find there is nothing better than clinkers for 
draining flower-pots. Most roots delight to run 
among them, particularly the roots of vines in pots. 
Yours truly, Richard Parnell. Hamstead, L. I., 

| Feb. 4. cacees 
CLIMBING RosEs.—My hobby is Climbing Roses, 
and | should be glad to know what there is in the 
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world half as handsome asa rich luxuriant rose 
vine, clambering all over a neat country house, 
and loaded with clusters of blossoms, ‘‘ too numer- 
ous to mention.” I should be glad to show you a 
specimen of the Boursalt elegans that I have coax- 
ed into a sort of giant here. My neighbor B. loves 
roses, ant thinks he grows roses ; but he is nothing 
to me. I was up sixteen feet before he was as high 
as yourhead. But he goes for Ayrshires, while I 
stick to Boursalts, and every fifth or sixth winter, 
you know, gives the yrshires anip, while the 
Boursalts are as hardy as oaks. Pray what is your 
favorite climbing rose ? 
J. H. B. Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1847. 


ANSWER.—The Globe Ayrshire, called Rosa ru- | 


ga by some. ‘Ihe enthusiastic way in which our 
correspondent identifies himself with his ‘* climb- 
ing roses,”? reminds us strongly of one of Hoop’s 
most amusing characters. 
dow, whose only idea was her garden, and who 


sadly puzzled some of her acquaintances by the | 


Jigurative style in which she continually talked 
about her hobby. Hoon, looking over into her 
garden, compliments her on her fine carnations; on 
which the following conversation ensues: 

‘Yes, I’ve a stronger blow than any one in the 
place, and as to sweetness, nobody can come nigh 
me. Would you like to walk in, sir, and smell 
me?’ 


‘Accepting the polite invitation, I stepped in | 


through the little wicket, and in another moment 
was rapturously sniffing at her stocks, and the 
flower with the sanguinary name. From the walls 
I turned off to a rose-bush, remarking that there 
was a very fine show of buds.” 

‘Yes, but I want sun to make me bust. You 
should have seen me last June, sir, when I was in 
my full bloom. 
sorts—(this was a fling at the white roses at the 


next door)—none of your Provincials, or pale | 


pinks. There’s no maiden blushes about me. I’m 


the regular old red cabbage!’ 


And she was right; for after all, that hearty, | 


glowing, fragrant rose is the best of the species; 
the queen of flowers, with a ruddy embonpoint, re- 
minding one of the goddesses of Rubens. 

‘And there’s my American creeper. Miss SHARP 
pretends to creep, but Lor blessye! afore she ever 
gets up to her first-floor window, I shall be run- 
ning all over the roof of the willa. You see I’m 
over the portico already.’ 

While this conversation was going on, a deaf 


bachelor-neighbor, who has a garden of his own, | : : 
6 : ~ > | the while I was in Mr. Jones's. 


loud voice, and addresses him in her customary | 


passes by; but ‘Mrs. GARDINER’ hails him ina 


style. 

* Well, and how are you, Mr. Burrel, after them 
east winds?’ 

‘ Very bal, very bad indeed,’ replied Mr. Bur- 
rel, thinking only of his rheumatics. 

‘And soam I,” said Mrs. Gardiner, remember- 
ing nothing but her blight: ‘I’m thinking of try- 
ing tobs.cco-water and a squiringe.’ 

‘Is that good for it?? asked Mr. B,, with a tone 
of doubt and surprise. 


‘So they say: but you must mix it strong, and! 


Your obedient servant, | 


Mrs. Gardiner, a wi- | 


None of your wishy-washy pale | 


| 
j 
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squirt it as hardas ever you can over your affected 
parts.’ 
‘ What, my lower limbs?’ 
‘Yes, and your upper ones too. 
| are maggotty.’ 
| ‘Oh? grunted the old gentleman; ‘ you mean 
vermin.’ 

‘As forme,’ bawled out Mrs. G., ‘I’m swarm- 
ing! And Miss Sharp is wus than I am.’ 

‘ The more’s the pity,’ said the old gentleman: 
| €we shall have no apples and pears.’ 
| No, not to signify. How’s your peaches?’ 

‘Why, they set kindly enough, Ma’am, but they 
| all dropped off in the last frosty nights.’ 

‘Ah, it ain’t the frost,’ roared Mrs. G., * You 
have got down to the gravel—I know you have— 
you look so rusty and scrubby 

‘1 wish you good morning, Ma’am,’ said the lit- 
tle old bachelor, turning very red in the face, and 
making rather a precipitate retreat from the dwarf 
wall; as who wouldn't, thus attacked at once in his 
person and his peach-trees. 

‘To be sure, he was dreadful unproductive,’ the 
widow said; ‘but a good sort of body, and ten 
times pleasanter than her next-door neighbor at 
Number Ten, who would keep coming over her 
wall, till she cut offhis pumpkin.’ 

‘She now led me round the house to ‘ her back,’ 
where she showed me her grass-plot, wishing she 
was greener, and asking if she ought not to have 
}aroll. She next led me offto her vegetables, 
| halting at last at her peas, some few rows of Blue 
| Prussians, which she had probably obtained from 
| Waterloo, they were so long in coming up. 
| * Backard, ain’t 1? 
| 


Wherever you 





© Yes, rather.’ 

‘Wery; but Miss Sharp is backarder than me. 
She’s hardly out ofthe ground yet; and please God, 
| in another fortnight I shall want sticking.’ 

‘There was something so irresistibly comic in the 
last equivoque, that I was forced to slur over a 
| laugh as a sneeze, and then continued to ask her if 
| She had no assistance in her labors.’ 
| © What, agardener? Never! I did once havea 
daily jobber, and he jobbed away all my dahlias. 
I declare I could have cried! But’s very hard to 
think you're a valuable bulb, and when summer 
| comes, you’re nothing but stick anda label.’ 

‘ Very provoking, indeed ! 
| © Talk of transplanting; they do nothing else but 
| transplant you from one house to another, till you 
| don’t know where you are. There was I, think- 
ing I was safe and sound in my own bed, and all 
It is scandalous! 


PARLOR PLANTS IN WINTER.—There are so few 
who care enough for flowers to trouble themselves 
with them during the winter, that it seems almost 


| unkind to criticise the imperfections of those who 


do. But it is very plain that, for the most part, 
| skill and knowledge do not keep pace with good 
taste. Not to point out defects to those who are 
anxiousto improve, would be the real unkindness. 
There are two objects for which plants are kept 
over. 
Plants are housed for the sake of their verdure 
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and bloom during the winter; or, simply to pro- 
tect them from the frosts. Our first criticism is, 
that these two separate objects are, to a great ex~ 
tent, improperly united. Tables and window- 
stands are crowded with plants which ought to be 
in the cellar or in a pit. Plants which have 
bloomed through the summer will rest during the 
winter. To remove them from the heat and dust 
of the parlor—to place them ina dry, light, warm 
cellar, will certainly conduce to their entire rest, 
and the parlor will lose no grace by the removal 
of ragged stems, falling leaves, and. flowerless 
branches. When a large quantity of plants are to 
be protected, and cellar room is wanting, a pit 
may be prepared with littleexpense. Dig a place 
eight or ten feet square, ina dry exposure. The 
depth may be from five to six feet. Let the sur- 
face of this chamber be curbed about with a plank 
frame, the top of which should slope to the south 
at an inclination of about three inches to the foot. 
This may be covered with plank except in the 
middle where two sash may be placed. The out- 
side of the plank may be banked up with earth, 
and if light brush or haulm be placed upon the 
top, in severe weather, it will be all the better. 
The inside may be provided with shelves on every 
side for the pots, and thus hundreds of plants may 
be effectually protected. During severe freezing 
weather the sash should be covered with mats, old 
carpet, straw or any thing of the kind; and in very 
cold weather this should not be removed during 
the day time: for if the plants have been touched 
with frost the admission of light will destroy or 
maim them, whereas, if kept in darkness, they 
will suffer little or no injury. Several families 
may unite inthe expense of forming a cold-pit 
and thus fill it with plants at a small expense and | 
very little inconvenience to each. Very little if | 


any water should be given to plants thus at rest. 
Even where plants are wanted to bloom in the 
parlor late in the winter, it is often better to let | 
them spend the fore part of the winter in the cel- 
lar or pit. | 
Our second criticism respects the character of | 
winter collections. 
The most noticeable error is the strange crowd | 
of plants often huddled together as if the excel- | 
lence of a collection consisted in the number of 
things brought together. Everything that the 
florist sees in other collections has been procured 
as if it would be an unpardonable negligence not 
to have what others have, Hence we sometimes | 
see scores of plants, very different in their habits, 
requiring widely different conditions of growth, 
reduced to one regimen, viz: a place near the win- 
dow, so much water a day, and one turning round. 
This summary procedure, of course, soon results 
in a vegetable Falstaff's regiment—some plants | 


being long, sprawling, gangling, some dormant | 
and dumpy; some shedding their leaves and going | 
to rest with unripe wood, some mildewed, a few 
faintly struggling to show here and there a bewil- 
dered blossom. In such a collection the eye is | 
pained by the entire want of sympathy arising 
from jumbling together the most dissimilar kinds; 
from the want of robust health, and from the en- | 
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tire disappearance of that vivid freshness and 
sprightliness of growth, compact while it is rapid, 
which gives a charm to well-managed plants. 

All plants which are not growing, or for whose 
growth your parlors are not suitable, should be 
put into the cellar, and should there be allowed to 
stand over in a state of rest. According to your 
accommodations, select a few vigorous, symmetri- 
cal, hearty, healthy plants for the window. One 
plant well tended, will afford you more pleasure 
than twenty, balf nurtured. 

In our dwellings, one has to make his way be- 
tween two extremes in the best manner that he 
can. Without a stove our thin walled houses are 
cold as an ice-house, and a frosty night sends sad 
dismay among our favorites. Then, on the other 
hand, if we have a stove, the air is apt to be 
parched and unwholesome, fit for salamanders, fat 
and torpid cats and dozing grandmothers. There 
is not much choice between an ice-house and an 
oven. There can be no such thing as floral health 
without fresh air and enough of it. ‘This must be 
procured by frequent ventillation.—,; est. Farm. 
and Gard. 

TREATMENT OF CARNATIONS.—In your second 
number of the Horticulturist, a correspondent has 
given directions for raising carnations in pots. In 
England this plan is undoubtedly the best; but in 
our hot and dry summers, unless great care is be- 
stowed in shading the potsby surrounding their sides 
with moss, and watering them most assiduously, 
the hopes of the amateur will be generally defeat- 
ed; and even with all the care that can be bestow- 
ed, the plants will often wither and die, without 
Will you permit me to give 
you the results of my small experience. In laying 
the carnation, I prefer cutting off a part of the heel 
just below a joint. From this square cut, I have 


| found larger roots produced, than from the slant- 


ing heel represented inthe cut. Instead of potting 


_ the layers for winter, I fill in the framewith about 


six inches of rather sandy loam, and taking up each 
layer with a small ball and planting them in the 
frame in rows. When I have kept them in pots, I 
have generally found the pots burst by the frost be- 
fore spring—and frequently fallen all to pieces, 
leaving the roots of the plants exposed. If set in 
the frame by the first of October, they will get firm 
hold of the ground before winter, and keep admi- 


_rably, and give very strong plants for spring use. 


About the 20th of April, if the ground is dry and 
the season well advanced, I make my bed by dig- 
ging in deeply a large quantity of partly rotted 
dung from the hog pen—the ground is then raked 
and laid out in double rows, two feet apart, and 


| four feet between the rows; holes are then made 
| with a scoop-trowel two feet apart from centre to 


centre in the rows. The holes to be nine inches 
deep and nine inches across at the top; these holes 
[ fill with the following compost: three parts good 
strong garden loam, three parts hot-bed manure 


| two years old, three parts coarse river sand, two 


parts dry manure from the hen-house sifted, and 
two parts soot from a wood fire; with this compost 
when carefully incorporated I fill the hole to about 
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an inch above the surrounding soil, and in the cen- 
tre of each hole | place a carnation plant, putting 
down the stick to tie it to at the same time, that I 
may not disturb the roots in future. As the flower 
stalk advances, it is tied to the stick, and all side 
branches and buds, except one at the top, cut off. 
The rows may be shaded, when in flower, with 30 
inch cotton cloth supported by stakes at the sides 
of the rows, with a copper wire carried along them 
near the top. In this way I have had flowers mea- 
suring three and a half inches in diameter on 
strong stalks forty-five inches high. If the season 
is very dry, water between the rows, but not close 
to the roots. 

Your correspondent in No. 2, is very right in his 
warning against mice, as I lost in one winter 400 
fine plants by them. [ am convinced if he will 
try my method of culture he will be better satisfied 
with it than his own—as it affords equally fine 
flowers, makes better layers, and is much less 
trouble. Hariford, Conn., Jan. 20, 1847. 

[Excellent practical hints.—Eb.] 


RETROSPECTIVE CrRITICISM.,—The January No. 
has interested me so much, that I venture to send 


you a few remarks upon the articles contained in | 


a : 
Your correspondent, Mr. Eaton, in his excel- 


EE 


lent article on transplanting orchards, recommends | 


deep ploughing for trees, and afterwards that the 
holes be dug deep, and filled with fine manure, 
muck, etc. My practice would not be much un- 
like his. I should prepare my land thus: first 
plough and sub-soil plough to the depth of 18 or 


20 inches, and cultivate and manure highly the | 


first year. 


The second year plough crossways of | 


the sub-soil furrows, and bring up two or three | 
inches of the sub-soil; harrow, roll, horse plough, | 


and work the whole till the soil is quite fine. 
Now set the trees on the soil and cover the roots 


carefully with not over two inches of firm loam. | 


The tree should be previously prepared by pruning 
the roots, and in planting, the roots should be ex- 
tended as horizontally as possible, diverging in 
equal distances. I shculd give no water, and place 
no manure in contact with the roots the first year. 
Mr. EATON’s suggestions are, upon the whole, 
sound ones. 


will be the means of saving many valuable trees. 
There are few persons more profound in such mat- 
ters. 

The account of the Onondaga and Oswego Buerré 
Pears, strengthens my belief that we have, or will 
soon have, more valuable native pears inthe United 
States—sorts suited to our climate and soil—than 
we have or may hereafter obtain from Europe. I 
am confident that this is the case with regard to 
the apple. 

For ‘sliding banks” let me add to your recom- 


sowing Lucerne seed. The roots of this strong 
clover I have known to grow three feet in a sea- 
son, and to form a very strong mat of fibres. It 
will continue in a kind and warm soil about fifteen 
years. Norfolk. Mussachusetts, Jan., 1847. 





DOMESTIC NOTICES. 


THE ArRBoR VIT#.—Since the publication of 
our ‘‘ chapter on hedges,’? we have had numerous 
letters inquiring about the Arbor Vite as a hedge 
plant, and expressing some surprise that we omit- 
ted it in our article. 

To this we answer that our remarks were in- 
tended to apply to hedges chiefly, in a useful 
pointiof view—as a live fence and a general barrier 
against animals of all kinds. ‘The Arbor Vite does 
not come properly under this head, since, as it has 
no thorns, it will not make a hedge fit for an out- 
side barrier against cattle. 

As an ornamental evergreen hedge, or as a plant 
for close screens, the Arbor Vite is perhaps un- 
surpassed by any other in this climate. It is per- 
fectly hardy in all situations, is never attacked by 
insects, and for aught we know to the contrary 
will live for ever, under favorable circumstances— 
in other words it is one of the longest lived of 
hedge plants, and is scarcely subject to the usual 
diseases of trees. 

A single row, the plants placed at one foot apart, 
is the better way of setting an Arbor Vite hedge. 
The best time is in the spring as soon as the buds 
begin to swell. Plants in the nurseries are worth 
from $8 to 30 per 100, from one to four feet high. 
The seed is ripe in October, and should be sown 
in the autumn in deep and well pulverized soil, 
covered about half an inch deep. 

The Arbor Vite of this part of the Hudson forms, 
naturally, so dense a conical hedge that scarcely 
any trimming is required. But no plant bears the 
shears better than this, and it may be made to take 
any form that the cultivator desires. 


GRAPES IN VINERIES.—Your No. 6 givesa de- 
scription of a cheap structure for growing foreign 
grapes, which I doubt not is valuable, and will be 
adopted by many—but why is it, that the vines are 
recommended to be planted on the outside, and ad- 
mitted in the usual way through the wall? Is this 
not rather usage than good philosophy? The roots 
by these means are thus placed in one medium, 
while the branches are in another and consequently 
a much higher temperature. It is a well-known 
fact that buds will burst, and shoots of considera- 
ble length will be made from exciting the inspissa- 


| ted sap of the branches, while the roots themselves, 
Mr. PERKINS’ method of removing trees is ad- | 
mirable, and his remarks on watering the branches | 


from the coldness of the soil they are in, have not 
yet started into growth. May we not attribute to 
this cause the non-setting of the fruit, which fre- 
quently happens in a cold backward spring? Is it 
not essential that the soil in which a plant is 
grown should be at least equal, if not a higher 
temperature, than the surrounding atmosphere? 
A case in point I will mention. I had (to try an 
experiment on the difference of quality of the fruit 
of the same vine, whether grown in open ai:, or 
under glass) takena rod of an Isabella vine into 
my green house. On the 26th of April it was in 


| fine growth, with shoots of eighteen inches long, 
menidation, when the soil is loose and rich, that of | 


| 


and setting fruit, while the rods upon the outside 
had not yet bursta bud, At this critical juncture 


my man unwittingly took away the litter which 
had been heaped about the stem and roots as a 
winter protection, and, on going into the green 
house the next morning aftera slight frost, I found 
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to my chagrin, my flourishing shoots as drooping|become dry in the least during or before trans- 
and flaccid as wet strings. I immediately sought | planting. 


out the cause anid as quickly applied a remedy, viz: 


The seeds of the Holly will not vczetate till the 


Three or four pails full of warm soap suds, poured | second year, ‘They should be gathered when they 


over the stem and roots, and well covered again 
with warm dung. At noonI visited my patient, and 
found it not only convalescent, but as erect and 
vigorous as though nothing had happened—but 
alas! the fruit did not set. I lost the entire crop 
in the house, but on the outside, I was inclined to 
think, I had an additional quantity. 

I will also add the result of this experiment 
for the last year—which was, that one bunch 
of the Isabella, grown only a few feet re- 
moved, but under glass, was, for quality of flavor, 
size, &c., worth three bunches of the outside ones. 
I have this fall trenched and prepared a border 40 
feet long by 9 wide for some new vines, and feel 
anxious that this point of outside versus inside 
planting should be settled upon just principles. 


Very truly yours, W. R. Coppock. xuffalo, Jan. 
5, 1847. 





are ripe, and buried (partially mixed with earth) 
in a heap or square bottomless box, in any spare 
corner of the garden. Here they will remain till 
the next spring, the earth where they lie being 
turned once or twice to facilitate the decay of the 
berry. Early in the spring, take up the seeds, and 


plant them half an inch deep, in a bed of good 


| soil, ina situation rather shaded and not too dry. 
They will vegetate freely in May. 


We do not think the drouth has to do with the 
rapid decay of apples this season, because the for- 


| mer was local, and the latter we understand is very 
| general —Eb. 


Root-GRAFTING—Mr. PHa@Nrix has given (p. 
280) an admirable article on this subject,—really 
one of the most plain and practical articles that I 
have ever read, Why not work the apricot, and 


P.S.—Will not the accomplished President of | the peach, on roots, as he does the apple? I have 


the Mass. Hort. Society favor your readers with an 
article on his peculiar treatment of the Camellia, 
for which heis celebrated? W.C. R. 


{The cheap vinery in our No. 6, alluded to by 


our correspondent, is what is technically called a 


cold vinery, in which the vines are not to be 
forced into an earlier growth by fire heat. In 
such circumstances it is usually considered prefer- 
able to have the border for the roots outside of the 
house, because it saves a great deal of the trouble 
involved by the necessity of constantly watering a 
border inside. Besides in this case an outside 
border is quite sufficiently warmed by the sun at 


forced, begins to grow.—Eb.] 


THE AMERICAN HoL__y.—Will you inform me 





seen peaches that were root-grafted this year; 
they are now 7 feet high! Yours with esteem, M. 


|W. Philips. Log Hall, Edwards, Miss., Dec. 
| 27, 1846. 


eeeeene 


GROSEILLE CERISE, OR CHERRY CURRANT.— 
This very handsome fruit has not, I think, been 
introduced to American gardens, nor is it to be 
found in any of the nursery men’scatalogues The 


| honor of introducing so remarkable and beautiful 
| ashrub tothe gardens of France, belongs to Mons. 


ADRIEN SENECLAUZE, a distinguished horticultu- 


|rist of Bourgargental, (Loire.) He received it 
the late season in spring at which the vine, not | 


from Italy, among a lot of other currants, known 
there by the common name of Ribes acerifolium. 
The above appellation was given by Mons. S., in 
consequence of the extraordinary size of the fruit, 


through the colums of your valuable Journal, of | It first fruited in 1843, in the nursery of the Muse- 


the proper season for transplanting the American 
Holly (/lex opaca) from the woods. 
very unsuccessful with them. Also, in what man- 
ner the seed should be treated to insure their 
growth. 

Many of our apple growers complain of their 
apples not keeping, and attribute it to the drouth 
we had in the early part of autumn. Can that be 
the cause? and if so, could it not be prevented by 
putting a large portion of well rotted Tan about 
each tree. Yours, truly, 4 Subscriber. New Jer- 
sey, Dec. 28, 1846. 

ANSWER.—The best time to transplant the Ame- 
rican Holly is in spring, just as the buds are slight- 


ly swollen. The roots must not be suffered to’ 





um of Natural History, and from the plants there 


I have been | grown, a figure was given in the Annales de Flo- 


re et de Pomone, for February, 1844. 

It isa vigorous growing bush, with handsome 
foliage, of bright green on the upper side of the 
leaf, and pale beneath. The fruit is very large, 


| spherical and of a fine crimson color, more or less 
| deep, according to maturity. Upon the dessert 


table it makes a fine appearance, and the flavor is 
very agreeable. 

Genuine plants may be had of Messeiurs Jac- 
QUIN, FRERES, nursery men, near Paris, and seve- 
ral others. I have a few plants, but they have not 
yet borne fruit. Wm. W. Valk, M. D. Flush- 
ing, L. I., Dec, 5, 1846. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORT. 





SOCIETY. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We have been furnished with the Schedule of Premiums of- 
fered by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for 1547. 
The total amount of Premiums offered, is $2000, as follows: 





Prospective premiums for Seedling Fruits and Plants, $650 
Special eee Rie COP PUM, .cccecenesdssscdcdececece One 
For Fruits, at the Annual Exhibition, in September, 450 
a! Plants, Flowers, and ce vasdcn oa alate. «a ee 
POE Ns os 0's 50s Stes nne ein eenesssss4ssnbse ee 
$2000 


We give this month, the Premiums on Fruit, and in our 
next number shall publish the list of prizes on Flowers and 
Vegetables. 

PROSPECTIVE PREMIUMS. 

For objects to be originated subsequent to A. D. 1846, and 
which, after a trial of five years, shall be deemed equal, or 
superior, in quality and other characteristics, to any now ex- 
tant. 

For the best Seedling Pear, the Society’s large Gold 


Medal, v valued at $60 00 
“s -* sg Apple, "= ” ‘ 60 00 
“ - - Hardy Grape, = = 60 00 
“ - = Plum, the oe Gold Medal, 40 00 
66 & - Cherry, the Lowell Gold Medal, 40 00 
“ a re Strawberry, the Ly man Plate, 50 00 
“ & - Raspberry, - 40 00 
“ ” es Hardy Rose, the Society’s large 
Gold Med: al, 60 00 
“6 = 6 Camelia Japonica, * * 6000 
. = - Azalea Indica, the Lowell ‘* 4000 
as = 6 Tree Paonia, the Appleton “ 40 00 
- = - Herbaceous Pzeonia, Lowell “ 40 00 
“ cs - Potato, the Society’s 60 00 


SPECIAL PRIZE LIST OF FRUITS. 
2 prizes, two best varie ties and specimens of Summer Apples. 


2 sip Autumn “* 
9 «& cc “s “ Winter ‘ 
9 ce - ss Summer Pears 
9 « “s - 6s Autumn ‘* 
2 “ce ee ‘ec “ We inter “se 
a best varieties of Cherries. 
¢ bs és > : 
— Plums. 
ie - Peaches. 


The specimens presented for the above prizes, shall consist 
of not less than three specimens of each variety of Apples, 
Pears and Peaches; not less than one dozen Plums, and two 
dozen Cherries ; all of which shall be at the disposal of the 
Committee on Fruits. 
PREMIUMS FOR FRUITS. 

For the best and most interesting exhibition of Fruits, 

during the season, the Lowell Gold Medal, valued at $40 00 

‘0 be awarded at the Annual Exhibition in September. 

APPLES.—F or the best exhibition, a premium of the 


Society’s plate, valued at. errr . -$25 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium ‘of the Apple ton Sil- 
Or Ge Bn. octe seiner pc nckcumekeeeseuacn eee 
For the 3d best do.. a premium of,...... os icc Oren 
Prars.—For the best exhibition, a en of the Ly- 
man Plate, valued at........ (eek tAsee ceRee eee 25 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of ‘the ‘Lowe il Sil- 
ver Gilt Medal,....... ‘. eeherawwas (aeus we esenne 10 00 
For the 3d best do., a premium of............+- -» 5 00 
GrapeEs.—For the best exhibited, three varieties, two 
bunches each, the Lyman Plate, valued at...... 25 00 
For the next best exhibited, 2d premium,......... 10 Ov 
For the next best exhibited, 3d premium,......... 5 00 
AssorRTED Frvuit.—For the best basket of Fruit, of va- 
rious kinds, a premitm Of.......cccscccccscccese 10 00 
For the next best do., 2d premium of............ - 700 
For the next best do., 3d premium of. Dienehmentes 5 00 
For the best dish of Apples, not less than 12 speci- 
mens of one variety, a premium of, cocccsese § O 
For the 2d best do., a premium of....... re ere 3 00 | 


For the best dish of Pears, not less than 12 speci- 
mens of one variety. a premium of,,........... 500 
For the next best do., a premium of 3 00 
Assorted fruits in baskets shall not be 
other than the premium for such. 


entitled to any 


{(G> The above premiums to be awarded on the first 
day of the Exhibition. 

PREMIUMS DURING THE 

AppLEs.—For the best summer Apples, 


SEASON. 
on or before the 


Ist of September, a premium Of............... $6 00 
For the next best do., a premium of. dae 4 00 
For the best fall Apples, on or before ‘the ist Dee., 6 00 
For the next best do., a premium of............ 4 00 
For the best winter pon on or before the Ist 

Dec., a premium of.......... ; ves cwdakcda oe 6 00 
For the next best do, a pre mium of, (asthe eee veeu 4 00 

Prars.—For the best collection of new Pears, not ex- 
hibited before this year, a premium of the Soci- 

ety’s Silver Gilt Medal,......ccccccccscccsecses 15 00 
For the next best,...... POE re Tee ere eee ey 10 U0 
For the best summer Pears, on or before the first 

September, a premium of..... eieeden cviupesea . 6 00 
For the next best do., a premium of............. 4 00 
For the best fall Pears, on or before the Ist ‘De c. 6 00 
For the next best do., a premium of.............. 4 00 


For the best winter Pears, on or before the first 
March, 1848, a premium oOf...........ecccceee 10 00 
For the next best do., a premium  ceccasiiekiys 6 00 
CHERRIES —For the best specimen, not less than two 
quarts, a premium of........... itr enewawenes 6 00 
For the 2d best do, a premium of................ 4 00 
Peacues.—For the best specimens grown under glass, 6 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of................ 4 00 
For the best specimens grown in open culture,.. 6 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of............... 4 00 
Apricots.—For the best specimen of Apricots, a pre- 
POI onde kS ova cheek aes Otekven eee ese an 6 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of................ 3 00 
NECTARINES.—For the best specimen of Nectarines,.. 6 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of.............. - 400 
Quinces.—For the best specimens of the best kind of 
Quinces, a premium of............+. sees cose 9 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of............... 3 UU 
Piums.—For the best Plums of the Jest flavor, not less 
than two quarts, a premium Of................ 6 00 
rr Ge TO OE Gi ko ok ok sic cunew esse dancune 3 00 
. . ’ 
GoosEBERRIES —For the best flavored and finest speci- 
mens, two boxes, a premium Of.......... ies BO 
For the 2d best do., a premium of............... 3 00 
Currants.—For the best flavored and finest specimens, 
CWO HOROS, BD PPGMAITNTOT. 50s cccciccs. sevcccene 5 00 
| Por the Oi best & Prem OF. on. ice cssescccwess 3 00 
RaspsBerRRies.—For the best specimens of Raspber- 
ries, not less than two boxes, a premium of..... 5 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of................ 3 00 
| STRAWBERRIES.—For the best specimens of Strawber- 
ries, not less than two boxes, a premium of..... 6 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of................ 4 00 
For the 3d best do., a premium of................ 3 00 
Water MELon—For the best specimen of Water 
POR, Gt ONCE QE cickicccctievadorseneweacs 5 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of............. 3 00 
Musk Meton —For the best Musk Melon, a premium of 5 00 
| For the 2d best do., a premium of,.............. 3 00 
| Figs.—For the best specimen of Figs, a premium of.. 5 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of................ 3 00 
| Grapes —For the best specimens and the best varieties 
of Grapes, grown under glass previous to July 
ne ee ene 10 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of................ 7 00 
For the best specimens and varieties of Grapes, 
| grown under glass subsequently to July Ist..... 10 00 
For the 2d best do, a premium of............ 7 00 
GraPEs, (Native.)—For the best specimen and v ariety 
of Native Grapes, a premium of............... 5 00 
For the 2d best do., a premium of................ 3 00 


. >> The Committee on Fruit will hold a session to award 
remiums on Summer Apples and Pears, on the first Satur- 
PI ’ 
| di ry in September. 


On Fall Apples and Pears, on the first Saturday in Dec. 


On Winter Apples and Pears, on the 1st Saturday in March. 
All gratuities for seedling will be equal to the highest prize 
awarded to that variety of fruit. 
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THE ROCCOCO GARDEN OF BARON HUGEL, NEAR VIENNA. 
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